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Developers  Seek  TL 
Historic  District 

by  Erik  Schapiro 

A  development  firm  currently  involved  in 
two  rehabilitation  projects  in  the  Tenderloin 
has  asked  the  state  to  officially  declare  the 
Tenderloin  an  historic  district.  Such  desig- 
nation would  recognize  the  unique  architec- 
tural heritage  of  the  neighborhood  but  would 
also  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  invest- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  Tenderloin  build- 
ings, work  that  could  lead  to  evictions  and 
large  rent  increases. 

The  proposal  has  already  come  under  fire  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition's  board  of  directors  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  oppose  historic 
designation,  while  a  prominent  neighbor- 
hood property  owner,  Arthur  Zemel.  has 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Tenderloin  property 
owners  opposing  the  proposed  district. 

The  state  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  district  on 
August  4  at  1:30  at  Fort  Mason.  Though 
substantial  community  opposition  can  influ- 
ence the  board,  the  state  has  never  denied 
an  application  for  historic  designation.  The 
signatures  of  51%  of  the  neighboring 
property  owners  in  opposition,  however, 
would  require  the  state  to  disapprove. 

Approval  by  a  federal  board  is  also  required 
for  the  district  to  be  designated. 

The  sponsor  of  the  proposed  historic  district 
is  Aspen  Group  West,  a  new  development 
group  which  is  currently  using  federal 
Section  8  subsidies  to  rehabilitate  two 
Tenderloin  apartment  buildings  —  the 
Harriman  at  249  Eddy  Street  and  the  El 
Crest  at  165  Turk. 

Historic  status  allows  for  the  granting  of 
substantial  tax  breaks  to  property  owners 
and  investors  who  substantially  rehabilitate 
buildings  within  the  district.  Investment  Tax 
Credits  allow  investors  to  deduct  up  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  from  the 
taxes  they  owe  the  government.  To  qualify 
for  the  credits,  rehabilitation  must  be 
'  'substantial"  —  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

Thus  a  developer  who  buys  a  building  for 
$400,000  must  spend  $400,000  on  rehabili- 
tation and  can  then  deduct  $100,000  from 
taxes  owed  to  the  government. 

Such  extensive  rehabilitation  would,  in 
practically  all  cases,  require  the  eviction  of 
sitting  tenants.  And  under  San  Francisco's 
rent  ordinance,  it  would  also  remove  the 
building  from  rent  controls  in  the  future. 

"We  will  see  a  serious  loss  of  low-income 
housing  units,  widespread  displacement  and 
uncontrolled   rent   increases,"    if  district 
continued  on  page  13 


For  Vietnam  Vets,  the  War 
Continues 


New  post  for  Vietnam  Vet 


by  Rob  Waters 


It's  been  more  than  a  decade  since  Henry 
Kissinger  prematurely  proclaimed  that 
"peace  is  at  hand"  and  some  eight  years 
since  Gerald  Ford  urged  Americans  to 
"put  Vietnam  behind  us." 

But  for  many  Vietnam  veterans  the  war 
is  not  yet  over.  In  fact,  social  workers, 
veterans'  counselors  and  criminal  justice 
personnel  are  noticing  an  upswing  in  the 
number  of  Vietnam  vets  experiencing  prob- 
lems related  to  their  Vietnam  experience. 

Beneath  these  problems  is  a  well  of  bitter- 
ness, frustration  and  rage  that  runs  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  to  a 
non-veteran.  Bitterness  at  being  forced  as 
teenagers  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  sense- 
less and  unwinnable  war,  frustration  at 
being  lied  to  by  government  and  casti- 
gated by  peers  and  rage  at  now  being  dis- 
carded like  so  much  used  cannon  fodder 
with  few  services,  few  benefits  and  even 
fewer  job  opportunities. 

"We're  like  a  tube  of  toothpaste,"  says  one 
vet.  "You  squeeze  it  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  and  when  its  done,  you  chuck  it." 

"They  treat  us  like  dirt  after  we  put  our 
lives  on  the  line,"  says  another. 

As  with  other  low-income  groups,  many 
Vietnam  veterans  have  made  the  Tender- 
loin area  their  home,  living  in  the  compar- 
atively low-rent  hotels  and  apartment 
houses,  staying  in  shelters  or  on  the  streets 
and  passing  hours  in  neighborhood  food 
lines. 

"It  seems  that  the  numbers  of  vets  are 
increasing  a  great  deal,"  says  Kevin  Gagen, 


a  Vietnam  vet  who  runs  the  shelter  pro- 
gram for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Gagen  started  becoming  aware  of  the  large 
number  of  vets  a  few  months  ago,  when 
veterans'  counselors  called  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  put  up  some  vets  at  the  shelter.  He 
did  and  he  also  "began  asking  around  to 
see  if  I  could  spot  many  vets.  I  found  a  lot." 

"There  are  thousands  of  vets  living  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market,"  says 
Ron  Rice,  a  veteran  who  has  spent  a  dozen 
years  in  those  two  neighborhoods.  "I  think 
there  are  more  vets  in  the  Tenderloin  than 
any  other  neighborhood  in  San  Francisco. " 
In  an  informal  survey  of  homeless  people 
at  five  social  service  agencies  last  Sep- 
tember, 42%  of  the  men  responding  were 
veterans  and  one-third  of  those  were  Viet- 
nam vets.  A  street  survey  of  homeless  peo- 
ple would  likely  have  found  an  even  higher 
proportion  of  Vietnam  vets. 

John  Brooks,  a  32  year-old  vet,  has  been 
staying  at  Hospitality  Houses's  shelter 
for  the  past  four  months.  He  has  been  look- 
ing for  work  but  finds  the  job  market  tight 
and  the  skills  he  learned  in  the  service  of 
little  use  to  him  now.  Brooks  was  a  heli- 
copter gunner  in  Vietnam. 

Brooks  was  released  from  the  Marines  in 
1974  in  Santa  Ana,  California  and  spent 
two  years  there  working  occasionally  for  a 
temporary  employment  agency  and  stay- 
ing at  a  mission.  "There  was  a  recession 
on  then,"  he  says.  "No  jobs."  After  two 
years,  he  rejoined  the  service,  this  time 
going  in  the  Navy.  He  got  out  two  years 
ago,  one  month  after  unemployment 
benefits  were  discontinued  for  veterans. 
"They  told  me  I  had  the  option  to  re-enlist 
continued  on  page  10 
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Community  Groups  Blast  Health  Cuts 


by  Pat  Angle 

A  coalition  of  community  groups  blasted 
proposed  cuts  in  the  1984  budgets  for 
federal  and  state  health  programs,  charging 
the  reductions  will  make  it  impossible  for 
millions  of  poor,  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons to  obtain  the  health  care  they  need. 

"It  s  becoming  clear  that  older  people  and 
poor  people  are  not  a  high  priority  of 
government,"  San  Francisco  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker  told  some  40  persons  attend- 
ing a  July  21  press  conference  called  by  the 
Gray  Panthers  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
cuts  and  ways  to  fight  them.  "The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  health  care  is  a  right 
and  not  a  privilege,"  she  added.  "It's  time 
to  say  to  the  current  administrations  in 
Washington  and  Sacramento  that  their 
health  care  policies  are  unacceptable. ' ' 

The  result  of  a  complex  series  of  proposed 
reductions  in  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
Cal  is  that  those  least  able  to  afford  it  will 
have  to  pay  more  of  their  limited  incomes  for 
such  services  as  hospitalization,  visits  to 
doctors  and  medical  equipment,  according 
to  the  Panthers.  "This  will  be  devastating  to 
the  poor,"  said  Martha  Holstein,  deputy 
director  of  the  Western  Gerontological  Soci- 
ety. 

Under  the  Reagan  budget  Medicare  funds 
will  be  slashed  by  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 
This  is  on  top  of  $13.3  billion  already  cut 
from  the  federal  Medicare  program  in  the 
last  two  years.  Among  other  changes,  the 
cuts  will  increase  the  annual  deductible  paid 
by  Medicare  recipients  requiring  hospitali- 
zation from  $304  to  $350.  Doctors'  visits  and 
other  non-institutional  services  will  cost 
more,  too,  since  monthly  Medicare  pre- 
miums will  rise  12  per  cent  by  1988. 

On  other  fronts  Congress  has  voted  to  cut 
Medicaid,  the  joint  federal-state  program  to 
provide  health  care  to  low-income  persons 
by  4.5  per  cent  in  1984,  this  on  top  of  a  total 
of  7  per  cent  cuts  in  1982  and  1983. 

What  impact  Govenor  Deukmajian's  recent 
chopping  of  the  state  budget  will  have  on 
Medi-Cal  and  other  health  programs  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  the  Panthers  say 
proposals  are  now  being  considered  which 
would  increase  the  personal  cost  of  health 
services  to  recipients. 

"Already  the  elderly  poor  now  spend  more 
out  of  pocket  for  medical  care  than  they  did 
before  we  had  Medicare,"  said  Jeanette 


Disabled  activist  Greg  Saunders  makes  point  at 

press  conference. 

Harris,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Panthers. 
"These  cuts  are  going  to  make  the  situation 
much,  much  worse. 

"I'm  convinced  this  administration  would 
rather  see  older  people  die  early  than  live 
long,  full  lives,"  charged  Rev.  Cecil 
Williams  of  Glide  Memorial  Church.  "One 
way  to  save  money  and  make  sure  the 
government  doesn't  have  to  put  out  more 
money  is  to  make  sure  older  people  don't 
survive  as  long  as  they  could.  If  you  cut 
Medicare  and  Medi-Cal,  the  lives  of  many 

poor  and  elderly  will  be  cut  the  sooner 

they  die,  the  better  it  is  for  Ronald  Reagan. ' ' 

In  exchange  for  higher  costs  to  recipients, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  offered  the 
elderly  health  insurance  for  catastrophic 
medical  problems  and  a  voucher  system  to 
enable  those  using  Medicare  to  choose  their 
own  insurance  and  find  the  "best  deal," 
proposals  which  drew  fire  from  those  at  the 
press  conference.  Holstein  noted  that  only 
an  estimated  150,000  persons  a  year  would 
benefit  from  coverage  for  catastrophic  ill- 
ness, while  millions  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  they  can  afford  for  hospitalization  and 
doctor  care.  She  also  contended  that  the 
voucher  system  would  not  reduce  costs  to 
recipients. 

According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Panthers  those  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  cuts  will  be  the  60  per  cent  of  all  elderly 
individuals  who  live  alone  and  have  incomes 
below  $5,000  a  year,  including  the  36  per 


cent  of  all  elderly  blacks  who  get  by  on 
annual  incomes  below  $3,500. 

The  disabled,  too,  will  be  hard  hit,  said  Greg 
Saunders  of  the  Center  for  Independent 
Living.  To  obtain  Medi-Cal,  he  explained,  a 
disabled  Californian  with  an  income  of  $460 
a  month  will  have  to  pay  $130  a  month  in 
premiums.  "This  is  madness,"  he  told  the 
group. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  a  recently-defeated 
proposal  by  Deukmejian  would  have  forced 
disabled  persons  to  pay  $1  for  every  item  of 
needed  medical  devices.  As  someone  with  a 
spinal  cord  injury  Saunders  has  to  purchase 
a  five-piece  urinary  device  and  replace  it 
three  times  a  month  or  risk  infection.  "That 
would  mean  spending  $20  or  $30  a  month 
more  just  to  urinate!"  Saunders  said.  "If  I 
can't  afford  to  replace  the  devices  often 
enough  and  get  a  kidney  infection,  I'll  spend 
a  week  in  the  hospital  and  the  state  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  $5,000  or  $6,000.  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Roberta  Brooks,  assistant  to  Congressman 
Ron  Dellums,  D-Berkeley,  said  Dellums 
again  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  calling  for  a 
national  health  service.  "This  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  we'll  ever  be  able  to  make 
health  care  a  right  and  not  a  commodity," 
Brooks  said.  Not  only  would  the  national 
service  cut  health  care  costs,  she  added,  but 
it  also  would  make  good  care  accessible  to 
everyone,  including  the  desperately  poor 
and  those  who  live  in  rural  areas.  Unfortu- 
nately, "the  press  doesn't  take  (the  Dellums 
bill)  seriously,"  the  congressional  aide  said. 
"It  has  been  introduced  several  times  and 
has  never  received  much  media  coverage." 

Panthers  representative  Harris  said  that  to 
be  effective,  programs  such  as  Medicare 
should  provide  for  preventative  health  care, 
custodial  care,  hearing  aids  and  other 
medical  devices,  mental  health  services  and 
radiation  therapy,  among  other  things.  Also, 
such  programs  should  require  doctors  to 
accept  set  fee  scales,  rather  than  charging 
higher  rates  and  forcing  recipients  to  make 
up  the  difference.  A  community  hearing  on 
the  health  care  cuts  and  ways  to  oppose 
them  and  improve  health  services  to  the 
elderly,  poor  and  disabled  will  be  held 
sometime  this  fall  in  the  City. 

"The  obscene  military  budget  is  the  culprit, 
(being  funded)  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
and  older  people,"  declared  a  woman  in  the 
audience.  "We  need  two  campaigns  to 
accomplish  what  we  need  to  accomplish  — 
one  to  cut  the  military  budget  and  another  to 
revamp  the  health  care  system  so  it  benefits 
those  who  need  it." 
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Tenants  Hope  to  Return 

Artists  Give  Up  Goodman  Building,  Avoid  Eviction 

by  Pat  Angle 

It  was  a  rousing  San  Francisco  send-off, 
complete  with  wild  music,  poetry,  tears,  a 
bit  of  dancing  and  the  well-wishes  of  a  cast 
of  characters  ranging  from  Sheriff  Michael 
Hennessey  to  poet  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 
and  COYOTE  founder  Margo  St.  James. 

As  musicians  pounded  drums  and  cymbals, 
rattled  bells  and  shivered  tambourines  out- 
side, artist-residents  of  the  Goodman  build- 
ing held  a  press  conference  in  the  building's 
little  theater  on  July  28  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
home  they  have  battled  to  keep  for  the  past 
10  years. 

"We're  trying  to  put  a  real  good  face  on  this 
thing,  but  it's  terribly  hard,"  Martha 
Senger,  a  leader  of  the  resistance  group, 
said  in  a  choked  voice.  "The  Goodman  was 
not  just  four  walls  that  were  a  home  for  35 
people;  it  was  a  value-laden,  symbolic  place 
filled  with  meaning  in  a  culture  that  has  lost 
its  meaning." 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  grim  day  of 
moving  vans  and  possessions  being  carried 
out  to  waiting  cars  was  the  artists'  hopes 
that  they  will  someday  be  back  in  the 
Goodman.  Beat  poet  Byron  Hunt,  a  20- 
year-resident,  dressed  in  a  quilted  bathrobe 
and  tan  felt  hat,  reflected  that  hope  in  the 
sign  he  carried  which  proclaimed,  "We  shall 

return! ' '  ^'nal  Press  conference  in  Goodman  Building 


The  114-year-old  building  at  1117  Geary  now 
will  be  turned  over  to  developer  Alan 
Wofsy  who  plans  to  convert  the  historic  hotel 
into  30  federally-subsidized  apartments  for 
low  and  moderate-income  tenants.  Wofsy 
has  been  trying  to  get  the  artists  out  for  six 
years,  and  the  seige  ended  late  last  month 
when  those  living  in  the  residence/work- 
place agreed  to  leave  voluntarily  after 
exhausting  legal  remedies  to  fight  an  evic- 
tion order. 

Under  terms  of  his  agreement  with  the 
federal  department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Wofsy  has  until  Sept.  30  to 
begin  construction  of  the  subsidized  units. 
He  said  he  plans  to  start  rehabilitating  the 
building  as  soon  as  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  gives  him  permis- 
sion to  enter. 

The  artists,  noting  the  developer  already  has 
received  "an  unusually  long"  extension 
from  HUD,  have  expressed  doubts  that  he 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  contract  and  believe 
he  eventually  will  have  to  forfeit  his  right  to 
the  Goodman. 

■  'We're  convinced  that  Wofsy  will  fail, "  said 
Brad  Paul,  a  former  Goodman  resident  and 
president  of  the  artists'  group.  "We're 
leaving,  but  we  are  not  going  away.  We'll  be 
back  as  soon  as  the  developer  fails. ' ' 

"When  he  does,  we'll  be  bombarding  the 
redevelopment  agency  with  our  own  propo- 
sal," added  Philip  ("Paddy")  Tuley,  one  of 
the  group's  spokespersons.  "We  have  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  support  and  a  number  of 
private  investors  interested  in  helping  us. " 

For  the  past  decade,  the  artists,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  architects,  designers,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Energy,  have  been  working 
on  a  plan  to  turn  the  Goodman,  now  owned 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  into  a  model 


center  where  low-income  artists  can  live  and 
work.  They  already  have  done  significant 
refurbishing  and  repairs  with  the  more  than 
$50,000  they  have  paid  in  lieu  of  rent  over 
the  last  decade,  according  to  Mervin  Good- 
man whose  father  gave  the  building  its  name 
and  who  turned  out  to  support  the  artists  at 
the  conference. 

'  'The  purpose  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
is  to  provide  people  with  safe,  decent 
housing  near  where  they  work,  not  to  build 
things  like  the  Moscone  Center,"  Goodman 
said.  "Just  how  much  has  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  done  about  housing?"  he 
asked,  drawing  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
clapping. 

"What  we're  seeing  today  is  part  of  a  long 
history  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency's 
crimes  against  this  city,"  Hunt  said.  "They 
have  evicted  thousands  of  people  from  their 
homes  and  businesses  in  the  South  of 
Market  since  the  agency  began  its  reign  of 
terror,  and  for  what?" 

"The  myth  has  been  that  we  (the  artists) 
have  been  the  ones  standing  in  the  way  of  all 
the  federal  money  that  is  going  to  transform 
this  building  into  an  asset  to  the  city,"  said 
Paul.  "Now  we'll  see."  Added  Hunt,  "If 
Wofsy  gets  the  building,  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  spend  over  two  million  dollars;  if  we 
get  the  building,  the  taxpayers  won't  have  to 
spend  50 cents." 

The  evicted  artists  earlier  had  decided  to 
reject  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein's  offer  to 
relocate  the  group  in  the  48-room  Madrid 
Hotel  at  22  South  Park  Avenue  in  the  South 
of  Market  area.  At  that  time  Paul  said  the 
Madrid's  rooms  were  too  smal  and  too 
expensive  for  artists'  studios/residences 
and  added  the  Madrid  is  in  a  high  crime  area 
which  would  make  living  there  dangerous. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  the  Mayor  ex- 


pressed delight  with  the  artist-tenants' 
decision  to  "bring  the  issue  to  a  dignified 
conclusion"  rather  than  waiting  to  be 
forceably  evicted  by  Sheriff  Hennessey  who 
had  reluctantly  planned  to  carry  out  the 
evictions  the  same  week  the  group  vacated 
the  building.  Calling  the  voluntary  leave- 
taking  "really  good  news,"  Feinstein  pro- 
mised to  work  with  the  Goodman  group  and 
the  arts  community  in  finding  a  home  for  the 
artists  which  will  meet  their  needs. 

"I  feel  (Mayor  Feinstein)  has  handled  the 
whole  situation  as  well  as  any  politician  in 
her  position  could,"  said  Tuley,  "She's  in  a 
place  where  she  can't  do  much,  but  I  think 
she  has  tried  to  be  helpful. 

Sheriff  Hennessey  appeared  at  the  confer- 
ence to  wish  the  artists  well.  "I  feel  like  one 
of  the  villains  in  the  whole  matter,  but  I  hate 
to  see  the  people  in  this  building  leaving," 
he  said.  "They  have  been  honest  with  me 
and  I've  tried  to  be  honest  with  them.  I'd 
just  like  to  say  that  they  are  acting  very 
responsibly  in  what  they  are  doing  today  . ' 1 

Quipping  that  "July  is  the  crudest  month," 
Ferlinghetti  said  that  what  was  happening  at 
the  Goodman  was  part  "of  the  gentrification 
that  is  ruining  the  city. ' '  Admitting  that  he  is 
'  'too  cynical  to  think  the  artists  will  ever  get 
back  in  (the  Goodman),"  Ferlinghetti  called 
on  the  city  government  "which  has  been 
completely  on  the  side  of  development"  to 
'  'take  affirmative  action  on  the  other  side  for 
a  change." 

When  the  talking  was  finished,  the  band  was 
still  playing  in  the  street,  a  dirge-like  ballad 
addressed  to  Mayor  Feinstein. 

The  loading  of  possessions  continued  and  a 
man  laughed  loudly  at  something  a  friend 
said  as  he  crammed  a  mattress  into  a  van. 
He  looked  a  bit  embarrassed  at  the  joyful 
sound.  "I'm  laughing,  but  it's  really  a  form 
of  crying, ' '  he  explained. 
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Gay  Seniors:  Double  Discrimination 


by  Pat  Angle 

Growing  old  alone  in  a  society  that  worships 
youth  can  be  difficult.  And  being  gay  in  a 
world  that  still  has  not  come  to  terms  with 
homosexuality  is  tough.  When  the  two  are 
combined,  the  result  can  be  real  lonliness 
and  alienation. 

'People  my  age  were  taught  there  wasn't 
anything  worse  in  the  world,  anything  lower, 
than  a  faggot,"  says  59-year-old  George 
Birmisia.  "Not  only  do  older  gays  have  to 
hide  their  identity  from  those  around  them, 
but  many  of  them  are  totally  alone  because 
their  relatives  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  them.  The  hatred  of  family  members 
can  be  unbelievable;  I  have  a  sister  who 
hates  my  guts  simply  because  I'm  gay." 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  group  that  offers 
comfort  and  companionship  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's estimated  20,000  gay  seniors,  many 
of  whom  live  in  the  Tenderloin.  GLOE  — 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  —  was 
formed  one  year  ago  by  Operation  Concern, 
a  mental  health  clinic  serving  the  gay 
community. 

"In  addition  to  the  ordinary  stresses  of 
growing  older,  gays  risk  a  lot  of  hostility  if 
they  are  honest  about  themselves,"  says 
Stafford  Buckley,  coordinator  of  the  out- 
reach program.  "Many  of  them  have  never 
come  out  of  the  closet;  they've  been  forced 
to  live  a  lie  all  their  lives. 

To  help  alleviate  the  loneliness  of  San 
Francisco's  gay  seniors,  GLOE  seeks  to 
provide  them  with  friendship,  support, 
social  opportunities  and  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity through  a  variety  of  activities.  These 
include  rap  groups  —  one  of  them  in  the 
Tenderloin  —  social  events,  cooking  and 
writing  workshops  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

"Our  aim  is  to  help  them  accept  themselves 
for  who  they  are  and  develop  a  larger  circle  of 
friends  who  know  about  them  and  accept 
them,"  Buckley  says.  "For  many,  coming  to 
something  we  sponsor  is  the  first  time 
they've  ever  been  to  a  gay  event. 

Birmisia,  a  GLOE  volunteer,  says  the  rap 
groups  he  leads  give  gay  people  60  and  older 
a  change  to  get  together  with  others  like 
themselves  and  talk  about  common  con- 
cerns. "It's  especially  hard  for  many  to  find 
tolerant  people  to  relate  to  when  they  don't 
have  much  money,  and  their  circumstances 
are  limited.  Our  idea  is  to  build  support 
groups  people  can  turn  to  in  their  daily 
lives." 

He  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
selections  by  those  in  GLOE  writers'  work- 
shop were  read  from  the  stage  to  some 
100,000  persons  who  attended  Gay  Freedom 
Day  ceremonies  this  year.  '  'The  real  feelings 
of  gay  people  have  never  been  very  well 
documented,"  Birimisa  says.  "Some  of  the 
material  I'm  getting  in  the  workshop  is  just 
incredible;  the  process  of  writing  has  en- 
abled people  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
deepest  feelings,  often  for  the  first  time. 
What  has  emerged  is  something  special. ' ' 

Until  recently,  according  to  Buckley,  there 
has  been  a  significant  generation  gap 
between  young  people  and  their  older 
counterparts.  "The  younger  community  just 
hasn't  understood  why  it  was  necessary  for 
older  gays  to  keep  their  identities  hidden," 
he  says.  "The  writings  coming  out  of  the 


GLOE's  George  Birmisia  (left)  and  Stafford  Buckley 


workshop  are  giving  many  of  these  young 
gays  a  look  at  the  wisdom  of  their  gay 
'parents.'  It's  one  of  the  ways  we  are  trying 
to  break  down  the  generational  barriers  so 
that  older  gays  can  feel  welcomed  by  those 
younger  than  themselves. 

Another  important  part  of  the  GLOE  out- 
reach is  a  group  of  trained  volunteers  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  are  linked  up  with  older 
gays  throughout  the  city  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  They  visit  them  once  a  week  and  also 
provide  transportation  to  the  agency's  social 
events  which  include  luncheons,  picnics  and 
parties. 

"Our  volunteers  serve  to  link  older  gays, 
particularly  those  who  may  be  bedridden  or 
can't  get  around  very  well,  to  the  larger  gay 
community,"  Buckely  explained. 

Vincent  Haley,  a  personable  68-year-old 
Harvard  graduate  and  retired  interior  deco- 
rator who  lives  in  a  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the 
Tenderloin,  thinks  the  visitors  program  is 
the  best  part  of  the  agency's  activities. 

Haley,  who  broke  his  hip  in  1977  and  has  to 
use  a  cane  to  walk,  is  visited  weekly  by 
Keith,  a  lawyer  in  his  30's.  "He  drops  in  to 
see  how  I  am  and  to  talk,"  Haley  says. 
"He's  a  very  nice  person  and  I  enjoy  him 
very  much.  I'm  very  limited  in  what  I  can  do; 
getting  on  buses,  for  example,  is  a  problem, 
and  I  can't  walk  long  distances. 

"Half  of  my  best  friends  are  dead  now,  and 
so  I  don't  know  that  many  people,"  he 
continues.  "No  man  is  an  island,  you  need 
somebody.  I  like  many  of  the  people  I've  met 
(through  GLOE).  I'm  hoping  to  join  the 
writing  class ;  that  should  be  a  way  to  get  to 
know  some  of  the  people  better. ' ' 

"Alice,"  who  prefers  not  to  give  her  real 
name,  is  also  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
GLOE.  An  outgoing  70-year-old  activist  — 
"I'm  with  all  the  good  causes"  —  she  is  a 
member  of  the  ACLU,  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women,  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  the  Gray  Panthers  and 
the  Older  Women's  League,  among  other 
organizations. 

"There's  nothing  like  the  companionship 
that  comes  from  shared  experience,"  she 
says.  "I  can  be  myself  with  these  people;  it's 
good  to  be  with  your  own  kind. ' ' 

Alice  says  that  problems  of  loneliness  and 
isolation  may  be  even  greater  for  older 
lesbians  than  for  gay  men.  "There  are  not  as 
many  of  us,  and  we  don't  go  to  bars  like  the 
men  do." 


Because  she  is  currently  having  some  health 
troubles,  Alice  is  especially  happy  about  the 
"community"  aspect  of  the  program.  "I  feel 
very  close  to  many  of  the  people,  and  I  know 
that  whatever  happens,  I  won't  be  all 
alone,"  she  says.  "It's  like  having  an 
extended  family.  That  means  a  great  deal  to 
me,  and  I'm  speaking  from  my  heart. ' ' 

While  older  people  have,  in  the  past,  been 
the  "invisible  element"  in  the  local  gay 
community,  according  to  Birmisia,  they  are 
now  being  seen  and  recognized.  "This 
year's  parade  included  a  cable  car  filled  with 
older  gays,  and  you  should  have  heard  the 
cheers,"  he  says.  "Younger  gays  need 
healthy  role  models  so  they  can  see  that  it's 
not  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  an  old  gay 
person." 

At  the  same  time,  Buckley  adds,  it  is 
important  for  older  gays  to  be  seen  "as 
people,  just  as  human  beings"  by  their 
younger  counterparts. 

Currently,  the  agency  has  about  225  clients, 
but  this  is  "only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg," 
Birmisia  says.  GLOE  hopes  to  reach  many 
more  people  who  could  benefit  from  its 
services. 

"We'd  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  what  we  are  doing,"  Buckley 
says.  "We'll  be  delighted  to  put  anyone  on 
our  mailing  list  so  they  will  know  what  we 
are  offering." 

More  information  is  available  at  the  office 
the  agency  shares  with  its  sponsor,  Opera- 
tion Concern  at  1853  Market  Street.  The 
telephone  number  is  626-7000. 

One  bedridden  man  expressed  his  feelings 
about  the  program  in  a  note  to  the  agency 
last  Easter.  In  it  he  thanked  those  "best  of 
friends,  strangers  who  have  reached  out 
with  hands  and  words  and  have  let  me  know 
someone  cares.  I  hope  all  of  you  can  feel  the 
love  you  have  given  returned, ' '  he  wrote. 

"Something  like  that  can't  help  but  touch 
us,"  Buckley  says.  "It  helps  us  to  know  we 
are  making  a  difference  in  people's  lives." 


DALDAS  GROCERY 

open  again  under  new  management 
full  line  of  groceries,  liquor, 
wine  &  produce 
8-midnite 
Reasonable  prices 
199  Eddy  at  Taylor 
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'No  Forced  Poorhouse,'  Court  Tells  Sacramento 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  ordered 
Sacramento  County  to  stop  forcing  welfare 
recipients  to  stay  at  a  shelter  instead  of 
paying  them  a  cash  grant.  Local  activists  and 
legal  aid  attorneys  had  blasted  the  forced 
shelter  program,  calling  it  a  poor-house  and 
filed  suit  against  it. 

The  mandatory  program  at  the  Bannon 
Street  shelter  in  outlying  Sacramento  was 
launched  last  October  in  what  Sacramento 
officials  readily  conceded  was  a  cost-cutting 
move.  Under  the  program,  general  assis- 
tance recipients,  who  had  formerly  been 
given  cash  welfare  payments,  were  required 
instead  to  move  into  Bannon  Street  and  work 
seven  days  a  month  for  the  county  to  earn 
their  room  and  board. 

The  high  court,  in  its  July  1  preliminary 
order,  instructed  the  county  to  give  recipi- 
ents the  option  to  either  live  in  the  shelter  or 
collect  cash  benefits,  pending  a  full  hearing 
on  the  matter. 

Mehl  Simmons,  deputy  director  of  Sacra- 
mento's Department  of  Social  Welfare,  told 
the  Times  that  Bannon  Street  was  "an 
experiment  to  cut  down  costs.  We  were 
seeing  the  GA  population  going  sky-high, 
our  costs  were  out  of  control.  We  had  13%  of 
the  state's  GA  population,  with  only  3%  of 
the  state's  total  population.  We  decided  to 
look  at  other  options,  such  as  mandatory 
stay  at  Bannon  Street  to  prevent  the  county 
from  going  belly-up. ' ' 

Bob  Seiber  from  Sacramento's  Poverty 
Resistance  Center,  a  group  that  advocates 
for  the  homeless,  claims  that  "the  whole 
intent  (of  the  program)  was  not  to  get  people 
on  welfare  but  to  discourage  them  from 
applying  by  forcing  them  into  a  mandatory 
stay  at  Bannon  Street. ' '  Seiber  also  says  that 
the  county's  takeover  of  Bannon  Street 


Tenderloin  community  representatives  have 
asked  the  city  Recreation  and  Parks  Depart- 
ment to  postpone  plans  to  fence  Central  City 
Park,  now  under  construction  at  Eddy  and 
Jones,  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
fencing  is  needed. 

"If  they  fence  the  park,  it  will  be  the  only 
one  of  the  29  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the 
city  that's  fenced,"  said  Tina  Tatro,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation and  chairperson  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition's  parks  and  beau- 
tification  committee.  "Some  of  those  other 
parks  are  in  areas  that  aren't  any  better  than 
ours,"  she  added. 

San  Francisco  police  and  a  group  of  citizens, 
chiefly  hotel  owners  and  managers,  have 
asked  for  the  fencing  to  curb  crime  and 
discourage  people  from  sleeping  in  the  park 
when  it  is  completed  in  November  of  1984. 
Current  plans  call  for  keeping  the  park  open 
from  daybreak  to  sunset  and  locked  the  rest 
of  the  time,  according  to  Tatro. 

"We  want  them  to  give  us  time  without  any 
fence,"  she  said.  "If  they  can  show  that 
crime  and  other  problems  in  the  park 
indicate  a  fence  is  necessary,  then  the 
community  probably  would  favor  a  fence, 
too.  But  to  blithely  say  that  they  are 
expecting  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble 
and  so  are  going  to  fence  us  out  from  the 
start  is  what  we  object  to. " 


resulted  in  a  loss  of  70  beds  that  had  been 
available  to  homeless  and  transient  people 
when  the  facility  was  operated  as  a  homeless 
shelter. 

Simmons  defends  the  "experiement"  and 
says  that  "people  who  were  really  in  need 
worked  out  under  the  program."  Those 
whose  needs  were  less  serious,  he  said, 
chose  other  options  such  as  staying  with 
friends  or  leaving  the  county.  "This  saved 
taxpayers'  money.'' 

Simmons  and  Seiber  disagree  on  the  number 
of  people  making  their  homes  on  Sacra- 
mento's streets.  Simmons  puts  the  number 
at  800-900;  Seiber  thinks  it's  closer  to  2,000. 
In  any  case,  only  160  shelter  spaces  are 
available,  including  those  at  Bannon  Street. 

Seiber,  though  pleased  by  the  court's  ruling, 
remains  cycnical  about  the  county's  assis- 
tance program,  which  pays  recipients  $199 
per  month  plus  food  stamps.  "First  of  all, 
$199  is  not  enough  to  live  on.  Secondly,  the 
process  for  receiving  the  grant  is  still 
incredibly  convoluted  and  discouraging." 
Seiber  says  that  GA  applicants  must  first 
make  two  trips  to  the  state  employment 
office  55  blocks  out  of  town,  before  they  can 
be  scheduled  for  a  GA  appointment  else- 
where. A  note  from  a  landlord  indicating  his 
intent  to  rent  a  room  is  required  before 
applicants  are  given  an  initial  $40  check, 
with  the  rest  in  a  couple  weeks. 


Staff  at  the  Bannon  shelter  report  that  many 
of  the  former  residents  have  opted  for  the 
cash  grant  but  they  expect  many  recipients 
to  be  back  on  the  street  before  the  end  of  the 
month  because  of  the  meager  amount 
provided. 


Repeated  calls  to  Recreation  and  Parks 
director  Tom  M alloy  were  not  returned. 

Representatives  from  Recreation  and  Parks 
and  the  Police  department  have  been  invited 
to  discuss  the  situation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
parks  and  beautification  committee  Aug.  9 
at  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  380  Eddy 
Street. 

Also  discussed  at  the  session  will  be  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein's  proposal  to  rename  the 
park  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
"Central  City  Park  is  more  descriptive  of 
what  and  where  it  is,"  Tatro  said.  "St. 
Francis  was  a  great  person,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  right  to  change  the  name  of  our  park 
just  to  thank  St.  Boniface  (The  Franciscan 
church  serving  the  Tenderloin)  for  all  its 
good  work.  After  all,  Christians  are  sup- 
posed to  do  good  without  being  thanked  or 
having  banners  waved. ' ' 


Former  tenants  of  the  Cambridge 
Hotel  who  have  information  or  com- 
plaints about  the  building  or  its  owner, 
Mr.  Alfaro,  please  contact  Richard 
Strongbrook  at  730  Turk,  suite  43, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 

— paid  advertisement 


"There's  no  way  I  can  make  it  on  $199  a 
month,"  says  Tom,  who  has  opted  to  stay  at 
the  shelter  rather  than  accept  the  cash 
grant.  '  'Cheapest  you  can  get  a  hotel  room  is 
$120-140  a  month." 

Simmons  says  the  court  ruling  has  had  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  welfare  population  in 
Sacramento,  with  a  five-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  applicants.  "We've  always  been 
a  'magnet  county,'  being  an  urban  center  in 
the  middle  of  half  a  dozen  rural  counties. 
People  tend  to  come  to  the  cities  when 
they're  in  trouble,  thinking  they'll  find  work. 
Well  now,  as  someone  put  it,  we're  an 
'elctromagnet  county.'  People  are  definitely 
coming  to  Sacramento. ' ' 

Simmons  estimates  that  close  to  60%  of  the 
people  applying  for  aid  won't  be  found 
eligible  because  they  are  not  residents.  He 
does  not  see  the  General  Assistance  pro- 
gram as  a  solution  for  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  "The  purpose  of  GA  is  to  aid 
people  between  jobs,"  he  says.  "There 
really  are  two  very  different  populations  — 
the  GA  and  the  homeless.  The  homeless 
people  in  general  are  not  residents  of  the 
county,  but  transients. 

The  Poverty  Resistance  Center's  Seiber 
charges  that  the  county's  policies  are  de- 
signed to  keep  people  off  welfare.  He  is 
alarmed  at  the  growing  number  of  homeless 
people  and  vows  to  continue  to  put  pressure 
on  "whoever"  to  obtain  food  and  shelter  for 
those  that  need  it.  As  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Poverty  Resistance  Center  to  achieve 
this  goal,  they  will  be  sponsoring  a  sit-in  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  building  in  Sacra- 
mento on  behalf  of  the  homeless,  starting 
August  15. 

Free  Programs  for  Kids 
at  Library 

The  Children's  Room  is  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  library  on  Larkin  and  McAllister 
Streets.  It  has  the  largest  collection  of  children's 
books  in  the  city  and  a  staff  of  librarians  eager  to 
assist  children  and  adults.  The  collection  in- 
cludes board  books  and  picture  stories  for 
toddlers,  books  for  beginning  readers,  novels  for 
young  teens,  a  large  selection  of  folklore  and 
books  on  many  subjects  of  interest  to  children. 
The  Children's  Room  also  has  books  in  many 
languages  such  as  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Lao, 
Spanish,  etc. 

Every  summer  the  Children's  Room  offers  free 
programs  for  children  each  Wednesday  at  2:30 
p.m.  Groups  may  call  558-3510  for  reservatrions. 
The  August  programs  are: 

August  '/■»  —  Pat  a  Pet:  Come  meet  a  dog,  a 
bird  and  a  snake  from  the  SPCA.  For  ail  ages. 

August  10  —  Chinese  Traditional  Brush 
Painting  with  artist  Samboun  Sayasane.  All 
materials  provided.  For  ages  6  and  up. 

August  17  —  Film  Program:  For  ages  3-5. 
"Butteryfly  Ball,"  "Caps  for  Sale,"  "A  Boy,  a 
Dog  and  a  Frog,"  and  "Mole  and  the  Egg." 
Showing  at  10:00  a.m.  and  11:00  a.m.  For  ages 
6  and  up.  "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes," 
"Madeline's  Rescue,"  "Katura  and  the  Cat," 
and  "Moon  Man.  "  Showing  at  2:30  p.m. 

August  24    —    Magic   Show   with  Abbe's 
Mystical  Magic.  For  all  ages. 

August  31  —  Pin-  I  wer  Workshop:  Come 
plant  a  plan  and  design  a  flower  arrangement 
to  take  home.  Materials  provided. 


Neighbors,  City  Fence  Over  Park 
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Tenderloin  Artists  Strut  Stuff 

by  Kit  Robinson 


Art  is  alive  and  well  in  the  Tenderlion,  as 
anyone  checking  out  the  recent  exhibition  by 
the  Tenderlion  Artists'  Cooperative  on  the 
mezzanine  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel  could  tell. 
The  group  has  no  unified  aesthetic  program; 
individual  styles  vary  widely.  What  holds 
this  group  together  is  a  commitment  to 
creative  process  and  a  desire  to  share  it, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Tenderloin  commun- 
ity. 

Lee  Balan  uses  broken  bottles  and  crushed 
cans,  pieces  of  brick,  pop-tops,  cheesecloth, 
wiring,  newspaper,  paint  and  plastic  to 
create  painting-sized  bas-reliefs.  His  work  is 
a  kind  of  cosmic  recycling  in  which  the 
debris  of  our  culture  is  fixed,  so  that  it  takes 
on  the  relational  quality  of  constellations  and 
nebula. 

John  Bryant  is  a  mask  maker.  Two  of  his 
works  are  faces  composed  with  natural  stone 
powders  on  glass.  His  materials  include 
goldstone,  ivory  dust,  and  coral.  The  faces 
radiate  great  strength  and  serentiy. 

John  Hamilton's  paintings,  mostly  expres- 
sive portraits,  employ  deep,  dark  colors  and 
tense,  muscular  compositional  space.  What 
comes  across  most  is  the  human  qualities  of 
his  subjects. 


photos  by  Andrall  Taylor 


Clumsy  and  inarticulate?  —  work  of  Robert  Volbrecht 


All  are  invited  to  Hospitality  House's  annual 
picnic.  Run,  jog,  ride  or  crawl  but  get  there 
for  fun,  food,  softball  and  more  with  the  HH 
gang,  Commander  Bogart  presiding.  Fri- 
day, August  26  at  Speedway  Meadows  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  from  1 1  to  5. 


Self-portrait  by  Frosty 


"I  want  to  paint  clumsy,  ugly,  inarticulate 
pictures,''  says  artist  Robert  Volbrecht  in  a 
Co-op  statement.  His  primitive  abstractions 
distort  human  and  natural  forms.  The  lurid 
color  combinations  increase  the  violent 
effects  of  his  works,  which  include  several 
large  canvases  that  fairly  buzz  with  raw 
energy. 

Frosty,  known  to  many  in  the  Tenderloin  for 
his  iconoclastic  cartoons  and  wearable  art, 
contributes  a  set  of  drawings  in  his  own 
inimitable  style.  Sphynxes,  pyramids, 
snakes,  and  phalluses  are  among  the  sym- 
bols used  here  to  satirize  myths  of  sex, 
religion  and  power.  Included  are  several 
self-portraits  with  snake  comme  staff.  Dis- 
turbingly funny  stuff. 

To  round  out  the  show,  sculptor  Michael 
Adderly  contributes  a  male  upper  body  in 
clay,  and  painter  Carl  Aiken  presents  an  Old 
West  style  wagon  wheel  replete  with  bird 
on  a  board  painted  to  resemble  wood  grain. 


ANIMAL  FARM 
VETERINARY  CLINIC 
AND  HOUSE  CALL  SERVICE 


DR.  NOAH  STROE 
621-7944    26  FELL  STREET,  S.F. 


Portrait  by  John  Hamilton 


Americana— collage  by  Lee  Balan 


The  exhibit  opened  with  a  reception  featur- 
ing readings  of  poetry  and  prose  by  Tender- 
loin writers  Kit  Robinson,  Lee  Balan, 
Pauline  Rothstein,  Ezekiel  Ward,  James 
"Spider"  Taylor,  and  Michael  Williams. 
The  combination  of  verbal  and  visual  art 
made  for  a  great  occasion. 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Ollice 

260  McAllister  St..  Suite  205 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consultation 
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Raphael  House:  A  Special  Place  for  Families 


by  Sara  Colm 


"I  was  tired  of  running  from  place  to  place 
with  my  kids,"  says  Barbara,  a  mother  of 
two  children.  "I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  I  hadn't  found  Raphael 
House.'' 

A  pleasant  refuge  for  homeless  families 
tucked  away  on  Sutter  Street,  Raphael 
House  provides  a  temporary  home  for 
couples  or  women  with  children  in  crisis. 
Opened  in  1977  as  a  family  shelter  by  the 
Christian  Holy  Order  of  MANS,  the  shelter 
houses  up  to  50  people  at  a  time.  It  is  funded 
by  private  donations  and  grants  and  sus- 
tained by  the  selfless  upaid  labor  of  the  46 
brothers  and  sisters  who  make  up  the 
permanent  community  there. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Fries,  who  has  recently 
taken  over  as  Executive  Director  for  the 
legendary  91 -year-old  former  director,  Ella 
Rigney,  told  the  Times  that  hard  economic 
times  and  the  city's  housing  crisis  is  placing 
increasing  demands  on  the  shelter  and 
bringing  in  new  and  different  kinds  of 
people. 

"The  average  length  of  stay  has  increased 
dramatically  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few 
months,"  she  says.  "People  just  can't  get 
back  on  their  feet  that  fast.  We're  also, 
amazingly  enough,  seeing  more  middle  class 
families  here  —  even  professional  white 
collar  workers  who  find  themselves  in  an 
unfortunate  situation." 

Far  more  than  just  a  temporary  roof  over 
people's  heads,  Raphael  House  offers  a 
variety  of  support  services  to  residents  of  the 
shelter.  A  sewing  room,  pottery  studio, 
furniture  bank  and  rooftop  garden  with 
children's  play  equipment  are  all  available 
and  the  House  also  sponsors  a  neighborhood 
senior  organization,  drawing  oldsters  in  the 
area  out  of  isolation  and  into  the  family 
atmosphere  provided  by  Raphael  House. 

Informal  counseling  and  a  supportive  at- 
mosphere help  famines  get  through  their 
crisis  and  the  shelter  even  helps  provide 
furniture  for  people  moving  out  of  the 
shelter  and  into  their  own  housing.  Resi- 
dents who  can  afford  it,  contribute  $3  a  day 
for  adults  and  $2  for  children,  far  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  around  $12  per  day. 

The  order  also  operates  a  fine,  inexpensive 
restaurant,  Brother  Juniper's  Bread  Box, 
which  is  open  for  breakfast  and  lunch  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  shelter  at  1065  Sutter 
Street.  Funds  raised  by  the  restaurant  help 
support  the  operation  of  the  shelter. 

Mary  is  a  single  woman  who  has  been 
staying  at  Raphael  House  for  three  weeks. 
Before  coming  to  the  shelter,  she  was,  she 
says,  "in  a  lot  of  trouble."  She  had  been 
living  at  the  Apollo  Hotel  where  she  "had  a 
bad  experience."  Raphael  House  has  helped 
her  get  through. 

"At  first,  I  was  scared  but  they  really  made 
me  feel 'at  ease  and  helped  me  out  a  lot," 
she  says.  "I've  made  a  lot  of  friends  — 
we're  like  one  big  family.  I  think  that's  what 
helped  me  the  most.  I've  learned  a  lot  about 
myself  and  others  staying  here.  I've  got 
more  self  confidence  and  don't  put  myself 
down  like  I  used  to. " 

Another  resident,  Barbara,  has  been 
shuffled  around  to  just  about  all  of  the 
shelters  in  San  Francisco,  homeless  with  her 
two  children  since  April  when  the  building 
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Mothers  and  kids  at  Raphael  House  rooftop  playground 


she  lived  in  was  condemned.  The  Salvation 
Army  sent  her  to  the  Episcopal  shelter  at 
Canon  Kip  Community  House,  but  one  look 
at  the  line  stretching  around  the  block  sent 
her  back  to  the  Salvation  Army  where  she 
was  referred  to  the  City  Center  Hotel.  The 
hotel  had  no  openings  so  she  was  sent  to  the 
Drake  Hotel  for  four  nights.  "I  left  my  kids 
with  their  grandparents  because  it  was  such 
a  bad  environment. ' ' 

In  June,  Barbara  got  a  call  from  the  manager 
of  the  City  Center  Hotel,  offering  her  a 
room.  "I  had  to  wait  for  the  room  because 
first  they  had  to  put  someone  else  out,"  she 
says.  "I  ended  up  not  staying  there  after  all 
because  I  got  into  a  hassle  with  the 
manager.  He  had  been  drinking  and  jumped 
in  my  face  about  my  kids  making  too  much 
noise. 

"I  didn't  need  that  kind  of  attitude  so  I  left 
and  went  back  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Boy 
were  they  having  a  field  day  with  me!  They 
offered  to  put  me  up  in  the  Drake  for  a  few 
days  but  I  told  them  I  couldn't  deal  with  that 
and  went  and  slept  on  the  floor  in  my 
mother's  house  for  three  days. 

"After  that,  Old  St.  Mary's  sent  me  to  the 
Boyd  Hotel  for  three  days.  I  then  went  back 
to  the  Salvation  Army  who  put  us  up  at  the 
YMCA.  There  was  no  room  on  the  women/ 
family  floor  so  they  put  us  with  the  men  on 
the  7th  floor  which  had  no  ladies  bathroom. 
Now  what  did  they  expect  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  —  that  I  was  going  to  take  my  kids 
from  the  7th  to  the  1st  floor  to  go  to  the 
bathroom?  The  next  day  I  went  right  back  to 
the  Salvation  Army.  I  returned  to  my 
mother's  house,  but  at  that  point  both  of  my 
sisters  and  their  families,  plus  my  brother 
were  staying  there  also  —  I  didn't  want  to 
invade  her  privacy  totally. ' 1 

At  this  point  her  social  worker  suggested 
that  Barbara  place  her  children  in  protective 
custody.  She  indignantly  refused.  "I  said  no 
way.  If  I'm  on  the  street,  they're  on  the 
street.  I  won't  leave  them." 

The  Women's  Resource  Center  referred 
Barbara  to  a  shelter,  which  turned  out  to  be 
full,  so  she  stayed  a  few  nights  at  the  hostel 
on  Mission  Street.  At  wits'  end,  she  finally 

was  able  to  get  a  place  at  Raphael  House. 

"It  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  my  son 

was  refusing  to  move  with  me,"  she  says. 
"My  kids  needed  a  stable  environment  to 

get  themselves  together  —  so  did  I. " 

Barbara  moved  into  Raphael  House  in 
mid- June.  "It's  an  okay  place  once  you 


adjust  to  their  rules  and  regulations  and 
understand  where  they're  coming  from  —  to 
help  you,"  she  says.  "There's  a  curfew  — 
you  have  to  be  in  by  nine,  kids  in  bed  by 
8:30,  and  you  can't  smoke  in  your  room.  You 
have  to  understand  that,  like  your  own 
home,  there  are  rules. 

Barbara  will  hopefully  be  moving  into  low 
income  housing  on  Mariposa  Street  in  a  few 
weeks.  She  is  appreciative  of  the  support 
she's  received  at  Raphael  House.  "I  like  the 
place,"  she  says.  "I  get  along  with  every- 
body and  it  really  saved  me.  I  try  to  keep 
other  people  from  worrying  about  their 
problems." 

Sister  Elizabeth  advocates  a  supportive 
environment  for  families  and  individuals 
who  are  homeless  and  in  crisis  situations. 
"It  takes  more  than  putting  people  in  beds 
for  the  night  —  although  of  course  that's 
important." 

As  for  the  growing  problem  of  homelessness 
Sister  Elizabeth  says,  "I  see  the  root  of  the 
problem  as  a  crisis  in  our  society;  I  would 
call  it  a  spiritual  crisis  —  the  disintegration 
of  community  and  the  family.  We  try  to  heal 
that  here.  We  see  the  answer  in  the  type  of 
community  we  provide  here,  a  way-station 
for  people  to  get  their  feet  back  on  the 
ground.  Our  community  ranges  from  little 
children  to  senior  citizens,  helping  each 
other  out.  We've  had  sisters  attend  the 
births  of  single  women  who  were  all  on  their 
own.  Our  senior  association  has  helped  old 
folks  nearing  death.  We  try  to  build  bonds 
here  that  help  people  with  their  problems. 

"Out  of  all  the  shelters  there's  none  that's 
helped  me  more,"  says  Barbara,  "and  not 
because  they're  Christian  but  for  the 
warmth  and  friendship  you  get. 
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BYE,  JO  ANN 

Just  another  town,  this  is  how  I  felt,  just 
another  name.  So  I  stood  praying  to  myself  like 
many  others  have  done  before.  Hoping  to 
myself  this  was  the  town  to  start  over  again.  It 
wasn't  really  that  hard  to  locate  a  reasonable 
place,  seems  like  Texas  was  somewhat  cheap 
on  the  cost  of  living.  And  one  day  looking  out 
my  window  surprisingly  it  was  actually  snow- 
ing and  Texans  were  wearing  shorts.  This 
gave  me  a  thought  this  was  the  place  to  copy 
down  another  chapter  on  many  things. 

As  time  went  by  I  met  a  friend  who  still  rings  a 
bell  at  times  because  he  was  my  closest  friend, 
and  also  he's  traveling  in  some  part  of 
America.  Often  I  wonder  where  or  what  part  of 
the  world  he  may  be.  Seems  like  just  yesterday 
my  friend  and  I  look  back  and  Amarillo,  Texas 
sure  brings  good  memories. 

Michael  was  the  type  that  wouldn't  exercise 
the  privilege  of  working.  He  just  laid  up  on  me 
and  disappeared  the  moment  he  thought  my 
patience  was  running  out. 

As  the  days  passed  Michael  didn't  show 
around  anywhere.  So  I  kept  up  working  part 
time  for  twenty-five  a  week.  Then  something 
happened  —  I  fell  in  love.  While  I  was  being  a 
poet  writing  love  poems,  there  she  was, 
chasing  her  son.  Now  I  knew  the  ideal  move, 
capture  the  son,  capture  his  mother.  Candy 
drew  this  kid  like  a  magnet.  Then  Joey  spoke 
up,  "Mother  said  for  me  to  come  over  here. 
This  way  she  will  be  able. ..well,  she  likes 
you."  I  just  ignored  him  and  sure  as  anything 
like  a  dream  there  stood  Jo  Ann,  one  beautiful 
woman  admiring  me.  It  wasn't  very  long  after 
then  we  were  closely  embracing  each  other. 
Once  again  words  were  the  most  effective 
thing  going  for  me.  Jo  Ann  was  tongue  tied, 
couldn't  speak  clearly  at  times.  But  no  trouble 
watching  me  each  day  just  like  a  bloodhound. 
The  affair  was  quickly  dissolved  by  her 
previous  boyfriend  who  came  often  on  visiting 
privileges.  Each  night  she  would  observe  me. 
Once  again  Amarillo  became  another  broken 
heart  and  there  was  my  friend  Michael  with  all 
the  psychological  solutions,  "Well  so  you're 
all  heartbroken.  What's  new.  " 

"Don't  expect  any  kind  mellow  treatments 
from  me.  You  and  I  are  two  free  souls  traveling 
any  given  time  and  place.  She's  just  another 
girl."  Yes,  Michael  was  convincing.  We  left. 
As  we  packed  our  belongings  we  stood 
observing  Amarillo  and  Michael  was  wonder- 
ing about  the  next  state,  about  the  liquor  laws. 
He  was  truly  a  traveler. 

Finally  we  were  packed,  ready  almost  and  then 
an  explosion  went  off  and  destroyed  our 
apartment.  Firemen  came,  typewriters, 
clothes,  everything  destroyed.  Except  the 
memories  of  one  fine  sensational  woman, 
beautiful  as  ever.  She  stood  on  the  highway 
speechless,  looking  at  my  friend  and  me. 
Finally  with  delay  she  said  if  more  men  would 
come  like  me  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  the 
one  in  life  she  preferred.  What  a  statement.  So 
as  the  car  stopped  we  watched  the  tumble- 
weed  blow  beside  as  she  gave  me  a  kiss.  And 
Michael  kindly  observed  and  told  the  driver  to 
move  on.  We  got  to  check  the  time  on  the 
liquor  laws  in  the  next  town.  So  I  won  and  lost, 
learned  something  most  of  all.  I  reached  out  to 
share  and  love  again. 

Ezekiel  L.J.Ward 


All  works  Copyright  ©  1983  by  the  authors. 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  and  every  Friday 
at  3  p.m.  at  Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth Street.  It  is  free  and  open  to  anyone. 


SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA 

I  was  walking  along  a  commercialized  street 

In  the  heart  of  a  clamorous  town 
When  I  suddenly  spied  a  dismantlement  crew 

Who  were  pulling  a  monument  down 

Using  hammer  and  chisels  and  wedges  and  jacks 
They  had  burrowed  far  under  its  base 

'Til  a  strenuous  tug  from  a  powerful  winch 
Brought  it  toppling  to  earth  on  its  face 

As  the  foreman  appeared  an  intelligent  chap 

I  stepped  into  his  hearing  to  say: 
"Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  marble-clad  man 

Who  has  fallen  so  lowly  today? 

"Why,  'twas  Mr.  John  Joseph  Montgomery,  Sir" 
Came  the  foreman's  respectful  reply 

"Apolitical  rascal  satanic  of  skill 
In  an  elegant  era  gone  by 

"He  was  mayor  when  my  grandfather  lived  as  a  lad 
And  he  watered  the  workingman's  beer 

While  he  reigned  like  a  monarch  corrupted  and  crude 
From  his  mansion  which  rested  right  here 

"He  proceeded  to  trample  the  treasury's  till 

With  a  maximum  sum  of  success 
But  he  left  all  his  land  for  municipal  parks 

So  he  wasn't  all  evil,  I  guess 

"And  I  fondly  remember  occasions  of  youth 

When  I  came  to  this  corner  to  play 
While  my  mother  was  resting  from  drudgery's  toil 

'Neath  the  gaze  of  the  lofty  John  J. 

"But  the  era  of  leisure  has  ended,  it  seems 

For  the  city's  expanding,  you  know 
So  the  park  has  been  sold  to  a  building-concern 

And  Montgomery's  slated  to  go 

"They're  erecting  a  structure  stupendous  in  size 

And  construction  commences  today 
For  the  past  must  defer  to  the  future's  demand 
And  Montgomery  stood  in  the  way 

"So  we're  taking  his  head  and  his  marble-shod  foot 

And  we're  taking  his  marble-hard  hand 
And  we're  hauling  him  out  to  the  edge  of  the  town 

To  repose  in  some  bottom-fill  land 

"Now  I've  never  been  noted  for  sentiment,  Sir 
But  I'll  tell  you  my  feeling  quite  free: 

When  they  bulldoze  Montgomery  under  the  ground 
They'll  be  burying  portions  of  me. 

Terry  Gene  Laine 
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Byron  Hunt 


It's  been  a  long  trip 
My  dear, 

Not  easily  to  touch  upon 
The  long  columns  of  night 
Nor  the  blisters  of  the 
Day. 

But  when  I  thought  of  you 

The  burning  fires 

Smoothed  into  silk 

And  when  I  saw  your  eyes 

Once  more 

I  felt  life  anew... 

And  when  I  drag  up 

The  stairs  of  our  little 

Tower 

I  feel  your  gentle  smile 
Protecting  me  from  evil  winds.... 
I  smile  back  as  I  put  the 
Key  in  the  door  and  say 
"Honey,  I'm  home".... 

Pauline  Rothstein 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENViN  &  GESMER 
attorneys 


General  Civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  6  Consumer  Law 


1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 
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CARAVAN  LODGE 

One  o/  The  Cities  Most  Beautiful  Acres 

Color  TV,  AM,  FM  Radios    Downtown  Civic  C«nt«f  Location 
Th«    Mil   Adult    TV   Mov...  In  Color 


BOB  HAVES 
Owwrtl  Mono6*f 


601  EDDY  AT  LAtKIN 
Sea  Proncaco  94109 
(415)  774-1  MO 


DEATH  AMID  THE  ROSES 

I  think  I  have  already  taken  that  tour. 

The  one  where  the  Gods  show  you 

how  much  beauty 

is  created  out  of  sorrow. 

Liquid  from  the  eyes 

streaks  windswept  across  the  face. 

The  hair  is  blown  back  and  away. 

The  models  endure  with  patience 

the  calamities  of  history. 

This  sculptor  is  a  bit  different. 

Somebody  cares  how  his  statues  feel, 

to  themselves. 

It  is  not  Pinnochio 

with  his  nails  and  string  and  wood. 

It  is  Michaelangelo  and  Godzilla 

with  clay  and  marble. 

That  sculptor  over  there, 

the  one  across  the  hall, 

is  even  a  bit  more  different. 

Bricks  and  sandstone,  mortar  and  garlic 

with  eyes  of  glass. 

The  plastic  is  saved  for  fingernails  and 
earwax. 

Someday  I  would  like  to  eat  China. 

I  will  bake  it  in  a  cake. 

The  psychiatrists  will  be  intrigued 

at  the  gentle  woman 

who  invented  a  novel  form  of  suicide. 

Don't  cry  please  don't  cry! 

Emily  Tigay  Cutler 


GHETTO  POETS 

Happiness,  that  noodle  in  the  Tenderloin 
haystack 

Has  the  district's  long-suffering  residents 
Raking  the  dusky  depths  for  its  elusive 
glimmer; 

While  local  Sapphos  reveal,  with  Homeric 
license, 

The  mystique  of  the  Tenderloin  — 

Its  pains  and  doubts  and  losses  and  cares  — 

To  the  lattice-lidded  eyes  of  San  Franciscans. 

Weary  of  the  vampires  who  feast  succulently 
On  their  red-lined  district, 
Our  scribes  assemble  to  appraise  and  apprise; 
In  poetic  pleas  for  a  Tenderloin  re-born. 

With  the  ready  spear  of  prosody, 
Our  area  poets  attack  the  dinosaur  of 
privation, 

That  primeval  hold-over,  whose  gaping  leer 
Envelopes  the  surrounding  tenements; 
Curtaining  the  Tenderloin  with  the  dread 
breath 

Of  oppression  and  suppression. 

Appalled  by  this  Pandora's  box 

Of  misbegotten  ambitions, 

This  Borneo  of  dwarfed  promise, 

They  denounce  the  infamous  sacrifice  to 

Moloch, 
Whose  altars  to  official  avarice 
Tower  a  stone's  throw  away. 

Caustic  observers  of  their  habitat: 

A  canton  elbowed  by  the  wealthy; 

Balled  by  the  underworld; 

Gang-banged  by  federal  tradesmen; 

Kneed  by  the  legal  eagles  of  the  Civic  Center; 

Ravished,  in  fine,  by  the  municipal  monster; 

Our  poets  decry  this  madness. 

They  unmask  theorgiasts, 
Expressing  with  undamned  anger,  or  bitter 
humor, 

The  genetic  indignation  of  the  hapless 
Tenderloiners. 

Anna  Krivonic 


MONDAY,  JULY  18,  1983,  10:30  P.M. 

I  was  walking  home  from  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  in 
the  Tenderloin,  where  I  had  helped  put  up  an 
art  show.  I  walked  down  Turk  to  Taylor  where  I 
lived.  I  was  tired  and  looking  forward  to 
getting  back  home.  I  was  carrying  a  tin-snips 
which  I  used  to  cut  wire  to  hang  paintings.  As  I 
crossed  Taylor  I  saw  two  officers  on  foot. 
Suddenly,  there  was  one  on  each  side  of  me. 
They  were  both  angry.  One  officer  (later  I 
learned  his  name  was  Lassus),  yelled,  "You 
almost  got  yourself  shot!  I  cbuld've  shot  you!" 
He  carressed  his  gun  like  a  sex  object  and 
leered,  "don't  ever  carry  anything  like  that  in 
the  open." 

"I  didn't  havea  bag  or  anything...!  live  right 
near  here,"  I  stammered. 

His  eyes  turned  feral  and  he  seemed  to  quake 
with  brute  force.  "Put  'em  away.  Put  'em  in 
your  shirt  pocket." 

I  couldn't  get  the  tool  in  my  shirt  pocket.  I 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  rip  my  shirt.  I'll  put 
them  in  my  pants'  pocket." 

Lassus  grabbed  the  tin-snips  and  shouted,  1  all 
right!  Up  against  the  wall.  Hands  over  your 
head!"  His  partner  pushed  toward  me.  They 
shoved  me  against  the  painted  wall  of  the  21 
Club.  Both  men  were  taller  than  me  and 
seemed  to  expand  with  growing  authority. 

His  partner  did  very  little  talking;  he  merely 
smiled.  He  was  tall,  taller  than  Lassus,  and  he 
looked  Latino.  Both  men  had  dark  wavy  hair 
and  mustaches.  Lassus  was  white-anglo-saxon 
with  hard  eyes  and  a  small  mouth  that  seemed 
to  bark.  Immediately,  I  could  tell  that  Lassus 
was  the  kind  of  man  with  a  mission:  to 
eliminate  crime  and  sin  from  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco.  At  that  moment,  he  was  intensely 
interested  in  saving  the  world  from  me  and  my 
tin-snips. 

"Takeout  your  wallet,"  he  ordered  and 
grabbed  the  wallet  from  my  hand. 

He  mumbled  something  to  his  partner  and 
then  told  me  to  turn  around.  "We're  gonna 
run  a  check  for  warrants, ' '  he  said  with  rising 
menace.  Suddenly,  he  stopped  flipping 
through  my  wallet  and  said  to  his  partner,  "we 
got  a  fag,  here. ..one of  them  fruits." 

Lassus  was  smart,  alright. .  .he  must  have 
surmised  my  sexual  identity  from  the  stains  on 
my  wallet... or,  from  an  old  ticket  to  a  poetry 
reading.  It  was  all  the  ammunition  he  needed 
to  prolong  his  assault. 

He  gave  meback  my  wallet.  "I'm  no  thief," 
he  said  as  he  pointed  to  the  money  which  was 
still  in  the  billfold.  I  could  tell  he  was  a 
sensitive  person  who  didn't  want  to  be  accused 
of  crimes  he  didn't  commit. 

"What  we  gonna  do?"  His  partner,  at  last, 
spoke. 

"Send  for  a  car,"  Lassus  answered. 

"A  car?"  questioned  his  partner  as  if  he  had 
doubts... however,  he  didn't  pursue  them.  I 
got  the  feeling  that  no  one  argued  with  Lassus. 

"You're  pretty  passive,  fag,"  Lassus  mocked. 
"Give  me  your  ID." 

I  fumbled  with  my  wallet  and  gave  him  my 
driver's  license.  I  felt  like  I  was  slowly  being 
crushed.  Just  then,  I  saw  my  neighbors  pass 
by,  watching  in  strained  horror.  I  called,  "I'm 
being  arrested  for  carrying  tin-snips."  I  told 
them  to  go  home,  that  I  would  be  alright. 

Lassus  told  my  neighbors  to  get  lost,  then 
lashed  out  at  me,  "Tin-snips,  these  aren't 
tin-snips."  His  eyes  appeared  hot  with 
self-righteous  anger.  "You  think  these  are 
tin-snips!  They  are  pruning  shears.  The  fruit 
can't  tell  pruning  shears  from  tin-snips! 
PRUNING  SHEARS!"  He  leered  as  if  he  had 
just  revealed  the  reason  for  all  the  world's 
problems.  I  could  tell  it  was  a  challenge  but  I 
didn't  say  anything.  He  looked  like  he  wanted 
to  eliminate  me. ..but  he  needed  an  excuse. 


"Look  at  this,"  Lassus  barked  with  cunning 
astuteness,  "the  price-sticker  is  still  on  the 
handle.  When  you  get  these?" 

"About  a  year  ago, ' '  I  fumbled  for  the  words 
because  I  realized  we  had  reached  some  sort  of 
profund  climax. 

"A  year  ago,"  he  remarked  to  his  partner, 
"The  asshole  still  hasn't  taken  the  sticker 
off!" 

I've  been  told  that  everyone  is  guilt  of  petty 
crimes  like  white  lies,  but  never  until  that 
moment  did  I  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  that  I've  committed.  Lassus'  persistent 
intimidation  paid  off  for  him  —  he  uncovered 
my  heinous  crime  —  never  taking  the  price 
sticker  off  the  pruning  shears  which  I 
misrepresented  as  tin-snips.  He  had  found  his 
master  criminal  and  I  was  about  to  be 
sentenced. 

A  black-and-white  arrived.  Lassus  opened  the 
door  and  nudged  me  into  the  back. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  need  for  handcuffs. 
Lassus  explained  to  the  driver,  "this  one's 
passive. ..he's an  'alternative culture' 
person."  The  way  he  said  it  made  my  skin 
crawl.  He  continued,  "I  don't  like  that. ..do 
you  like  that?" 

"No,  I  don't  like  it,"  said  the  driver. 

From  that  conversation  I  surmised  I  was  being 
arrested  for  being  passive  and  a  member  of 
some  illusive  alternate-culture.  I  had  no  idea 
where  I  was  being  taken  or  for  how  long.  No 
one  gave  me  any  information.  I  was  no  longer 
certain  if  they  were  really  police  (they  could 
have  been  '  'strong-arms' '  or  assassins).  Along 
the  way,  the  driver  picked  up  two  other 
passengers,  both  wearing  handcuffs;  and  one 
was  wildly  weaving  and  screaming.  Somehow, 
the  man  who  was  screaming  seemed  more 
sane  than  the  man  who  arrested  me;  I  was 
grateful  for  his  company. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  was  taken  to  Central  Police 
Station.  I  was  placed  in  a  concrete  holding-cell 
for  five  long  hours.  When  I  was  released  I 
asked  why  I  was  arrested.  I  was  told  that  I  was 
charged  with  drunk  and  disorderly  behavior.  I 
never  had  a  drink  that  whole  day. ..but,  I  knew 
I  was  lucky.  Lassus  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  guy. 
If  he  had  written  up  my  real  crimes  (ie:  leaving 
sticker  on  shears,  etc.)  I  might  never  had  been 
allowed  to  return  to  the  free  world ! 

A  final  note  of  warning:  watch  out  for  officer 
Lassus,  badge  number  2114;  stay  out  of  his 
way! 

M.  Lee  Balan 


Officer  Replies 


Officer  Lassus  was  contacted  by  the  Times  for  his 
response  to  Balan  's  allegations.  He  told  the  Times 
that  Balan  "almost  got  his  head  blown  off  that  night. 
He  was  walking  across  the  intersection  with  a 
glazed  look  in  his  eyes.  His  hand  was  stiff,  he  had 
what  looked  like  a  long  dagger.  He  approached  me 
and  my  partner  with  this  glazed  look,  very  threaten- 
ing. My  partner  put  his  hand  on  his  gun  and  I  finally 
just  grabbed  the  tin  snips. " 

Lassus  denied  calling  Balan  a  "faggot.  There  's  so 
many  gays  in  this  town,  it'd  be  like  trying  to  sweep 
them  back  with  a  rake.  If  he  is  a  ff--,  a  gay  person  or 
a  faggot  per  se,  I  say  that  with  parentheses,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  I  don't  go  around  calling 
people  names. " 

Lassus  added  that  Balan  s  behavior  was  potentially 
dangerous  to  himself,  that  someone  else  might 
have  attacked  him  because  of  his  demeanor.  7  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  him  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, "  Lassus  said. 
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Vietnam  Vets:  The  War  Still  Wages 

continued  from  page  1 


and  didn't. 

"So  I  stayed  with  my  Mom.  I  was  angry 
and  confused.  I  kept  thinking,  'What  am  I 
gonna  do  now?'" 

Russo,  a  40  year-old  Navy  veteran,  was 
sitting  on  Powell  Street  last  month;  next  to 
him  was  his  suitcase  with  a  sign  read- 
ing, "Help:  Vet  unemployed."  Russo 
gets  by  somehow  by  panhandling,  doing 
odd  jobs  and  "scamming  here  and  there  to 
supplement  his  VA  disability  benefits  of 
$90  a  month.  He  lost  some  of  his  hearing  in 
the  service  from  working  as  a  hot-shell 
man.  He  recalled  how  in  1964,  his  des- 
troyer shelled  the  Mekong  Delta  for  72 
hours  straight.  As  a  hot-shell  man,  he  was 
stationed  at  the  gun  mount,  catching  the 
ejected  shells  and  working  four  hours  on 
and  two  hours  off  for  the  whole  three  days. 

The  deafening  sound  finally  took  its  toll, 
giving  him  a  concussion  in  his  ear  drums, 
a  fact  which  he  got  an  inkling  of  when  he 
questioned  why  his  commanding  officer 
told  him  to  leave  the  mount.  'Because  your 
ears  are  bleeding,'  he  told  me.  I  reached 
over  and  blood  was  running  down  the  side 
of  my  face." 

An  interview  with  Russo  at  his  new  sta- 
tion along  the  silenced  cable  car  line  on 
Powell  Street  was  interrupted  by  a  shouted 
question  from  three  street  people  who 


Most  of  the  guys  with  sleeping  bags  on 
their  backs  are  Vietnam  vets. ' 


stumbled  by.  "What  are  you  talking  about? 
We're  all  veterans." 

Among  the  group  was  Michael  Smith,  a  37 
year-old  Indian  from  Phoenix  and  a  former 
Marine  machine  gunner.  "Most  of  my 
friends  are  Vietnam  vets,"  Smith  said. 
"Most  of  the  guys  with  sleeping  bags  on 
their  backs  are  Vietnam  vets." 

Asked  to  talk  about  Vietnam,  Smith  looked 
numb.  "It  was  pure  hell,"  he  said  softly.  "I 
lost  a  lot  man,  I  lost  a  lot  of  friends."  He 
recalled  the  day  his  infantry  company  was 
hit  by  sniper  fire.  Two  of  his  ammo  carriers 
good  friends,  were  killed.  He  was  hit  three 
times,  in  the  hip,  side  and  shoulder,  patched 
up  and  sent  back  into  battle.  "It  bothers 
me  now  when  it  gets  cold,"  he  said,  as 
wisps  of  fog  descended  on  Hallidie  Plaza. 

After  being  discharged  in  1968,  Smith 
said,  he  went  home  to  Phoenix  and  worked 
as  a  mason  for  several  years  until  the  IRS 
closed  down  his  employer.  He  then  came 
out  to  San  Francisco — "I  figured  jobs  were 
better  over  here"-and  has  been  here  since, 
"doing  odd  jobs  and  stuff." 

Smith  said  he  had  gone  once  to  the  VA  but 
"the  government  wouldn't  help  me,"  so  he 
does  not  get  the  disability  pension  he 
might  be  eligible  for.  "I'm  hoping  things 
will  get  better,"  he  said. 

Many  other  vets  with  the  same  hopes  have 
found  themselves  stymied,  largely  unaided 
by  the  government  they  fought  for,  para- 
lyzed by  their  own  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  their  lives.  Drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  among  Vietnam  veterans  is  rising 
significantly  as  is  the  proportion  of  vets  in 
jails  and  prisons.  Today,  fully  one-fifth  of 


the  inmates  in  San  Francisco  county  jails 
are  Vietnam  veterans. 


"There's  an  attitude  of  FTW  (as  it  says  on 
one  inmate's  tatoo) — Fuck  the  world,"  says 
former  Marine  Mel  Escueta,  who  now  works 
with  vets  in  prison.  "Fuck  the  world— your 
rules,  your  society. 

"You're  taken  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  and  you're  taught  to  kill,"  Escueta 
continues,  "You're  sent  into  a  world  of 
death  and  destruction,  then  you  come  back 
to  a  society  that  doesn't  welcome  you.  At 
least  80%  of  the  guys,  within  24  hours  of 
returning,  were  spit  at  or  told  they  were 
criminals.  There's  no  jobs;  they  don't  want 
someone  from  the  military,  they  want 


To  their  peers,  they  were  baby-killers;  to 
their  elders,  they  were  drug  addicts  and 
the  first  Americans  to  lose  a  war.  

someone  fresh  they  can  train. 
"So  when  you  come  back,  you're  alone, 
guilty  for  having  survived  and  for  having 
been  part  of  it  and  you're  not  welcomed 
back.  Add  all  this  up  and  you  have  some- 
one who's  outside  society.  And  what  hap- 
pens when  you're  outside  society?  You 
wind  up  behind  bars." 

Part  of  being  ouside  society  is  being  unable 
to  share  fears  and  feelings  with  members 
of  that  society;  Vietnam  vets,  returning  as 
pariahs  to  a  hostile  America,  found  they 
had  almost  literally  no  one  to  talk  to.  To 
their  peers,  they  were  baby-killers;  to  their 
elders,  they  were  drug  addicts  and  the  first 
Americans  to  lose  a  war.  And  often,  the 
pain  was  too  great  to  even  talk  to  each 
other.  The  only  course  left  was  to  repress 
and  bury  the  horror  within. 

"After  I  got  out,  I  didn't  care  about  any- 
thing," says  Jim  Thygesen.  "I  didn't  want 
to  have  any  close  friendships,  I  just  wanted 
to  detach  myself  from  people.  I  didn't  want 
to  let  anyone  get  too  close." 

But  pent-up  emotions  have  a  way  of  rising 
to  the  surface.  Kevin  Gagen  was  giving  a 
talk  recently  at  an  alcohol  recovery  home 


and  mentioned  that  he  had  served  in  Viet- 
nam. One  man  asked  to  talk  to  him  alone 
after  the  meeting.  "He  grabbed  me  and 
hugged  me  and  started  crying  on  my 
shoulder.  I'm  five-foot-seven  and  he  was 
six-foot- three,  and  he  was  sobbing  on  my 
shoulder.  He  just  kept  saying,  'I  just  need 
somebody  who  will  understand.'   I  spent 


He  kept  saying,  7  just  need  somebody  who 
will  understand. ' 

an  hour  with  him.  He'd  been  in  the  infan- 
try in  '71  and  had  never  in  12  years  read- 
justed. He  was  in  combat  one  day  and 
three  days  later  back  in  the  Bay  Area.  He 
had  no  place  to  release  his  horror  and 
nobody  would  listen. 

"He  chose  to  take  drugs  and  to  drink.  He 
got  in  an  alcohol  program,  but  couldn't 
relate  the  program  to  his  own  experiences. 
He  felt  that  the  staff  at  the  hospital  could 
only  deal  with  alcohol,  not  Vietnam.  He 
was  in  hysterics  and  real  angry  at  himself 
that  he  was  crying." 

The  man  picked  a  good  shoulder  to  cry  on; 
Gagen  himself  has  gotten  over  both  Viet- 
nam and  alcohol  and  is  now  able  to  talk 
fairly  easily  and  quite  rapidly  about  either. 
But  is  wasn't  always  so.  He  recalls  how  he, 
like  every  other  serviceman  he  knew,  got 
into  drinking  while  in  Vietnam.  And  how 
he  kept  drinking  when  he  got  back  and 
had  no  one  he  could  really  share  his  ex- 
perience with.  Fortunately  Gagen  got  into 
an  alcohol  program  and  was  strong 
enough,  with  help,  to  pull  himself 
through. 

Michael  Anthony  is  another  who  pulled 
himself  through.  A  former  medic  who  did  a 
one-year  tour  with  an  infantry  platoon  in 
1966,  he  saw  and  felt  his  share  of  death 
and  fear.  "I  just  can't  describe  the  hor- 
ror I  felt,  terror  of  dying,  being  hurt,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  troops  I  was  responsible  for 
get  killed.  I  was  terrified  to  the  core." 

Anthony  dealt  with  the  terror  by  "shut- 
ting my  emotional  sensors  down  and  just 
letting  the  music  play.  I  remembered  all 
my  favorite  songs,  down  to  the  last  ar- 
rangement. I  played  them  through  in  my 
head  until  someone  yelled  'medic!'  I  always 
listened  and  watched  but  tried  to  anes- 
thesize  somewhat  the  terror  I  felt  in  my 
heart." 

He  recalls  that  one  time  he  turned  off  his 
emotional  sensors  just  for  a  minute  when 
his  platoon  leader  and  another  soldier, 
both  of  whom  he  was  close  to,  were  killed 
in  a  firelight.  "For  just  a  minute,"  he 
remembers,  "I  felt  embittered.  I  felt  hate- 
ful towards  whoever  was  directing  this 
madness.  Then  I  turned  the  music  on." 

Chemicals  were  the  other  escape  he  used; 
he  first  tried  marijuana  the  night  before 
the  battle  that  killed  his  friends.  He  knew 
what  the  next  day  would  bring  and  figured 
he  might  as  well.  From  there  he  moved  on 
to  other  drugs.  "I  did  everything  but  inject- 
ibles."  When  he  left  Vietnam,  the  drug  use 
continued  and  other  problems  arose. 

"I  couldn't  get  the  music  off,  get  my  emo- 
tional responses  back  together.  I  could  be 
un  flappable  while  things  were  going  on 
around  me  but  I  could  also  be  explosive  in 
temper.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  told  to  do  any- 
thing by  anyone;  I  have  continually  since 
sought  as  much  autonomy  as  possible.  I've 
been  very  careful  about  investing  trust 
and  I  have  probably  missed  some  rela- 
tionships because  of  it." 

Anthony  suffered  in  silence  until  two  years 
continued  on  page  12 
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Max  Casualty:  One  Vet's  Fight  to  survive 


by  Rob  Waters 

He  calls  himself  Max  Casualty  and  the 
pseudonym  reflects  a  lot  of  lost  years.  He 
exudes  a  pleasant  intensity,  more  pleasant 
perhaps  than  one  might  expect  from  some- 
one with  his  experience.  Max  Casualty  is 
more  alive  and  in  control  of  his  destiny  than 
the  victim  his  unusual  alias  suggests. 

No,  Max  is  not  a  casualty,  though  ten  years 
ago,  had  you  seen  him  on  the  street,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  you  might  have 
thought  so.  Then,  encountering  him  on  San 
Francisco's  Skid  Row,  you  might  have  called 
him  a  wino.  Or  a  bum.  Or  a  derelict.  A 
couple  years  before  that,  you  might  have 
called  him  a  baby-killer  or  a  murderer,  as 
some  did.  And  a  couple  years  before  that, 
you  would  have  called  him  a  grease-monkey. 
Or  a  grunt. 

Max  is  a  Vietnam  veteran,  an  identity  which 
he  shares  with  some  two  million  other 
Americans  now  approaching  middle  age.  It 
is  an  identity  which,  for  many  Americans 
has  been  the  essential  clue  that  somehow 
tells  all  about  the  character  of  an  entire 
group,  the  critical  piece  of  information  that 
provides  the  basis  for  a  wholesale  denial  of 
people's  individuality. 

Max  was  17  when,  in  1964,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  "I  loved  the  Army.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Vietnam,"  Max  recalls.  He  spent  two  years 
in  the  Army  he  loved  but  didn't  go  to  Nam. 
So  he  re-enlisted  and  in  June  of  '66  he  got 
his  wish.  But  his  love  and  desire  faded 
quickly.  'After  30  days,  I  figured  out 
something  was  really  wrong,"  he  says.  "It 
took  me  another  year-and-a-haif  to  figure 
out  what  it  was  —  we  were  losing  the  war, 
they  were  lying  to  us  about  what  was 
happening  back  home  and  they  were  lying  to 
the  folks  back  home  about  what  was 
happening  in  Vietnam. ' ' 

Max  spent  two  hellish  years  in  Vietnam  as 
a  chopper  mechanic,  his  alienation  growing 
with  his  increasing  sense  of  the  futility, 
corruption  and  senselesness  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  Like  many  vets,  he 
remembers  the  Tet  offensive  as  a  turning 
point.  After  Tet,  he  says,  US  forces  became 
static  as  commanders  became  reluctant  to 
act  due  to  the  low  morale  of  their  soldiers. 

It  was  after  Tet  also,  that  he  became 
conscious  of  a  growing  second  war  —  that  of 
the  "EM's"  (enlisted  men)  against  the 
"lifers"  (officers). 

The  first  bounty  offer  he  remembers  was  on 
the  head  of  his  first  sargeant.  It  was  for 
$2000.  According  to  Max,  the  sargeant, 
another  officer  and  a  Boeing  representative 
covered  up  mechanical  difficulties  in  a 
CH-47b  Helicopter  which  led  to  the  deaths  of 
50  Americans  and  75  Vietnamese.  "I  don't 
know  if  he  made  it  out,"  says  Max,  "but  if  I 
saw  him  now,  it'd  be  freak  city.  I'd  want  to 
kill  him  and  I  wouldn't  want  no  $2000 
either." 

Max  started  drinking  in  Vietnam,  drinking 
heavily.  "I  became  an  alcoholic."  When  he 
left  Nam  and  flew  into  Travis  Air  Force  base, 
he  planned  to  fly  to  Pennsylvania  to  get  work 
at  a  Boeing- Vertol  plant.  But  he  never  left 
the  Bay  Area.  "I  got  toasted  and  wound  up 
at  the  Pickwick  Hotel.  After  10  days  (of 
drinking),  I  was  broke.  I  lived  on  Skid  Row 
for  four  years." 

He  got  over  by  pushing  handbills  and 
collecting  welfare.  Shortly  after  his  release, 


he  applied  to  the  Veteran's  Administration 
(VA)  for  a  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. In  May  of  this  year,  two  submis- 
sions, four  appeal  and  14  years  later,  he  was 
awarded  a  30  per  cent  rating  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  worth  $180  a  month,  for  his 
delayed  stress  problems  or  what  the  psycho- 
logy world  and  the  VA  now  call  "post- 
traumatic stress  disorder. 

Max's  drinking  kept  him  on  Sixth  Street  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  long  period  of 
"psychic  numbness.  I  didn't  talk  to  people 
on  a  personal  basis  for  nearly  four  years.  I 
could  give  a  speech  to  10,000  people  about 
(Vietnam)  but  couldn't  talk  to  anyone 
afterwards." 

During  this  period,  Max  suffered  from 
recurring  nightmares  and  suicidal  tenden- 
cies and  "a  complete  feeling  of  being  islated 
as  a  human  being  on  this  planet."  He  went 
to  the  Center  for  Special  Problems,  a  mental 
health  clinic,  at  one  point  and  a  doctor  there 
put  him  on  thorazine  and  got  him  in  a  non- 
veteran  therapy  group.  Neither  was  of  much 
help.  "I  would  be  sitting  in  the  group 
thinking:  'Who  are  these  people?  I  can't 
relate  to  them.' 

"I  bounced  around  quite  a  bit;  no  one  could 
help  me.  It  wasn't  until  the  suicide  of  Dale 
van  Todd  (a  vet  friend)  that  I  realized  there 
was  an  end  to  all  this  and  that  was  checking 
out." 

The  suicide  led  Max  and  some  other  vets, 
including  vet  activist  Jack  McCloskey,  to 
form  a  group  for  men  suffering  from  post- 
Vietnam  syndrome  (PVS).  It  was  McClos- 
key, now  director  of  the  Vet  Center  on 
Waller  Street,  who  first  coined  the  term 
"post- Vietnam  syndrome"  in  a  1972  psy- 
chology thesis.  "The  rap  group  may  have 
been  the  turning  point,"  Max  says  now.  "It 
wasn't  that  I  felt  better  but  I  could  talk  about 
the  fact  that  I  didn't  feel  good.  I  was  able  to 
get  some  support  from  other  vets  and  I  still 
have  that  today." 

It  was  around  that  time  that  Max  moved 
from  Sixth  Street  and  across  Market  to  the 
Tenderloin.  He  also  moved  by  steps  out  of 
his  shell  and  began  to  work  with  other 


veterans  and  with  newly-forming  veterans 
service  groups,  many  of  which  were  based  in 
the  Tenderloin  area.  He  has  done  volunteer 
outreach  work  with  Swords  to  Plowshares,  a 
veterans'  rights  and  legal  assistance  group 
since  it  started  with  a  small  office  in  the 
basement  of  Hospitality  House  in  1974.  He 
seems  to  be  known  by  virtually  everyone  in 
the  vet  community. 

Max  is  now  going  to  City  College,  studying 
art  and  computer  science,  which  he  hopes  to 
translate  into  a  job.  Going  to  City  College  is 
a  bit  of  a  homecoming  for  him.  In  1969,  he 
gave  an  anti-war  speech  there.  In  those 
days,  he  would  announce  from  behind  the 
microphone  that  he  was  a  vet  but  would  split 
quick  afterwards  and  make  no  personal 
contact.  "Now,"  says  Max,  "I  don't  need  to 
walk  in  and  say,  'I'm  a  vet,'"  but  he  can 
relate  one-on-one  to  fellow  students. 

Max  Casualty  needs  a  new  name. 


"Honey  Bucket,"  a  three-act  play  about  the 
healing  process  of  Vietnam  veterans  com- 
ing home  after  the  war,  will  be  presented  in 
the  Tenderloin  in  September  by  the  Swords 
to  Plowshares  Veterans'  Theatre  Project  and 
the  St.  Boniface  Theological  Reflection 
Center. 

The  play  will  be  staged  Sept.  10  and  24  at  7 
p.m.  and  Sept.  25  at  2  p.m.  at  the  YMCA 
theater,  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Written  by  Vietnam  veteran  Mel  Escueta, 
the  play  will  be  acted  and  staged  by 
veterans.  It  includes  a  dialogue  with  the 
audience,  which  a  spokesman  for  the  theater 
group  said  is  "really  fantastic  because 
people  can  surface  a  lot  of  issues  that  have 
been  hidden  a  long  time. ' ' 

Admission  is  free. 
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The  Stress  After  the  War 


In  1980  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion finally  and  formally  recognized  what 
many  Vietnam  veterans  had  known  about 
and  been  trying  to  cope  with  for  years  — 
that  the  shocks  and  pressures  associated 
with  America's  longest  war  and  its  after- 
math did  not  end  for  the  veterans  with  their 
return  home. 

In  that  year,  what  former  Army  medic  Jack 
McCloskey  had  called  "post- Vietnam  syn- 
drome" in  a  1972  psychology  thesis,  and 
what  later  became  known  as  "delayed  stress 
syndrome"  was  given  a  new  name  —  in 
psychiatric  jargon,  "post-traumatic  stress 
disorder." 

What  all  of  the  names  refer  to  is  a  range  of 
feelings,  fears  and  frustrations  experienced 
by  Vietnam  veterans  in  a  variety  of  forms 
including  recurring  nightmares,  inability  to 
have  meaningful  relationships,  problems 
with  authority  figures,  guilt  because  they 
survived,  anger,  irritability,  flasshbacks  — 
often  spurred  by  certain  sounds  or  sights 
like  explosions  or  helicopters  —  and  the 
general  feeling  of  isolation,  that  one  hasn't 
yet  returned  home. 

These  feelings  and  symptoms,  which  coun- 
selors say  are  felt  to  some  degree  by  almost 
all  Vietnam  vets,  are  often  buried  or 
delayed  for  months  or  even  years,  because 
returning  vets,  shunned  and  given  little 
support  by  a  society  that  confused  a  war  with 
its  warrior  pawns,  gave  no  license  to  vets  to 
have  these  or  any  other  feelings. 

Mel  Escueta,  a  veteran  that  works  with 
Swords  to  Plowshares,  a  veteran's  rights 
group,  describes  the  process  as  "armor- 
plating"  and  the  wearing  away  of  that 
armor.  "When  you're  in  that  (combat) 
situation  —  whether  seeing  a  friend  being 
killed  in  front  of  you  or  being  attacked  —  you 
don't  have  time  to  give  in  to  feelings,  you 
just  cover  it  with  armor-plating. ' ' 

Returning  home,  vets  have  kept  up  the 
armor  to  deal  with  the  hostility  of  society 
they  have  come  back  to.  '  'But  time' '  Escueta 
says,  '  'wears  that  plating  away. 

"Then  you  can  be  doing  something  com- 
pletely unrelated  and  something  triggers 


that  feeling  —  a  sound,  a  song  —  and  it 
comes  out.  You're  not  remembering  Viet- 
nam, you  are  experiencing  the  emotion  that 
has  been  locked  up  all  these  years.  And  you 
think  that  you '  re  crazy . ' ' 

But  you're  not,  vet  counselors  are  quick  to 
point  out.  "Delayed  stress  is  not  considered 
a  mental  disorder,"  says  McCloskey,  who 
now  works  as  a  team  leader  at  the  Waller 
Street  Vet  Center.  "It's  a  normal  reaction  to 
a  very  abnormal  situation;  people  going 
through  this  are  not  crazy. ' ' 

The  reaction  of  the  American  public  has 
been  a  critical  factor  in  further  delaying  and 
intensifying  the  stress,  McCloskey  says. 
"There's  a  catharsis  that  happens  to  a 
warrior  when  he  comes  back  and  society 
thanks  him — most  especially  that  part  of 
society  that  he  relates  to  most,  his  peer 
group.  Most  Vietnam  vets  came  back  and 
their  peer  group  labeled  them  as  baby- 
killers  and  murderers.  That  has  a  traumatic 
effect  on  a  vet's  feeling  of  well-being. 

While  people  other  than  Vietnam  vets  can 
experience  delayed  stress  from  traumas  they 
have  been  through,  probably  no  group  has 
experienced  it  to  the  degree  that  the 
Vietnam  vets  have.  The  burdens  and  hard- 
ships of  that  delayed  stress  phenomena  are 
felt  also  by  the  lovers  and  close  friends  of 
Vietnam  veterans;  the  divorce  rate  among 
vets  is  disturbingly  high,  says  Mary  Sue  Plank, 
counselor  at  the  Waller  Vet  Center. 

"The  women  are  also  still  fighting  their 
war,"  says  Plank.  "Your  first  impression  of 
the  partners  of  Vietnam  veterans  is  that 
delayed  stress  must  be  contagious.  There 
are  an  awful  lot  of  similarities  in  the  stress, 
starting  with  each  thinking  that  they're  the 
only  one  that  this  has  happened  to.  I  tell 
them  you're  not  alone,  you're  not  crazy  and 
it's  not  your  fault. 

"But  it  takes  a  very  special  and  strong 
person  to  be  the  partner  of  a  Vietnam  vet. ' ' 

The  official  recognition  by  the  psychiatric 
community  of  the  delayed  stress  pheno- 
mena has  prompted  grudging  recognition  in 
the  past  two  years  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  V.A.  had  previously  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  any  service  connection 
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ago  when  he  started  using  the  Veteran's 
Outreach  programs  and  going  to  a  rap 
group.  Last  year,  he  and  other  veterans 
who  were  in  a  program  with  him  at  Menlo 
Park,  went  to  Washington,  DC  for  the 
ceremony  and  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
memorial.  For  Anthony  and  thousands  of 
other  vets,  it  was  an  intensely  emotional 
experience.  It  was  also,  a  decade  after  the 
war,  their  first  homecoming  and  thank-you. 

"It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  seen 
people  line  up,  look  at  vets  and  say,  'wel- 
come home.'  It's  gratifying  to  have  some- 
thing that  healthy  follow  something  so 
ugly." 

Having  himself  done  "a  lot  of  cleansing 
and  healing,"  Anthony  is  working  to  try  to 
help  others  do  the  same.  He  works  as  a 
counselor  at  the  Tenderloin  Clinic,  a  men- 
tal health  counseling  and  outreach  agency, 
and  has  several  Vietnam  vets  as  clients. 
Many  of  the  Tenderloin  vets  that  he  deals 
with  at  first  cannot  talk  about  their  Viet- 
nam experience;  many  in  fact,  deny  or 
don't  mention  that  they  are  Vietnam  vets. 


Combatting  their  fear  is  the  first  task  and 
one  that  can  only  be  accomplished  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  understanding. 

"The  disgraceful  way  that  administrations, 
the  VA  and  the  public-at-large  have  re- 
sponded or  not  responded  has  created  an 
appearance  of  lack  of  compassion.  So  when 
a  vet  thinks  about  opening  up,  he  or  she 
needs  great  evidence  of  unshakable  com- 
passion. Many  times  it's  been  tentative  or 
shallow.  Vets  need  compassion  not  pity" 

Like  many  Vietnam  vets  who  have  suc- 
cessfully worked  through  their  nightmares 
and  trauma,  Anthony  has  adopted  a  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  working  to  help  others 
in  need  and  of  deeply  appreciating  life. 
"I'm  convinced  that  as  a  vet,  I  have  a  mis- 
sion and  that  is  to  say,  'this  happened  and 
I  don't  want  to  see  it  ever  happen  again  to 
anyone,  friend  or  stranger.' 

"If  there's  any  sense  in  all  this,  it's  to  see 
how  awful  this  was  to  appreciate  how 
splendid  things  could  be  along  different 
paths." 


and  would  not  grant  compensation  to  vets 
suffering  from  the  syndrome. 

The  recognition  and  the  media  attention  the 
problem  has  received  has  also  helped  to 
break  down  the  silent  and  solitary  suffering 
of  many  of  the  vets.  Rap  groups  for  vets 
have  grown  in  number  and  provide  an 
important  way  for  veterans  to  share  their 
burdens  and  to  provide  support  to  others. 

"Groups  can  be  really  useful  in  providing 
camaraderie  and  building  a  support  system," 
says  McCloskey.  Through  them,  vets  can 
break  down  their  isolation  by  learning  that 
they  are  not  alone. 


Services  for 
Vietnam  Vets 


The  following  is  a  list  of  services  available 
to  Vietnam  veterans  in  San  Francisco: 

Veteran's  Outreach  Centers.  Provide 
a  range  of  free  services  for  Vietnam-era 
vets,  including  individual  counseling,  rap 
groups,  outreach  work  to  vets  through 
community  agencies,  help  to  vets  in 
county  jail  and  referrals  to  other  services. 
Also  provides  support  and  counseling  to 
the  spouses  and  lovers  of  Vietnam  vets. 
2989  Mission  office— Monday  through 
Thursday  9-5:30,  Friday  8-4:30, 824-5111. 
1708  Waller  office— Monday  -  Friday,  9-5, 
386-6726.  An  outreach  worker  from  the 
Waller  Street  center  will  be  working  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  available  for  counsel- 
ing. Call  386-6726  for  more  information. 

Swords  to  Plowshares. Assists  vet- 
erans of  all  eras  with  legal  problems  such 
as  discharge  upgrading,  obtaining  service- 
connected  compensation  from  the  Vete- 
ran's Administration,  employment  refer- 
ral and  training,  referrals  and  assistance 
for  veterans  and  their  families  in  crisis. 
2069  A  Mission  at  16th  Street.  Monday 
-Friday  9-5,  552-8804. 

California  Department  of  Veteran's 
Affairs.  The  official  state  agency  for 
veterans'  services.  Assists  California  vets 
with  discharge  upgrading,  employment 
referrals  and  counseling,  home  loans  and 
more.  211  Main  Street.  557-3257. 

Veteran's  Administration.  The  VA  is 

the  official  US  government  agency  ad- 
ministering programs  for  veterans.  Can 
provide  medical,  counseling,  employment 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
vets  with  honorable  discharges  only. 
Information:  495-S900. 

VA  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Clinic.  The  SAT  Clinic  can  assist  honor- 
ably discharged  vets  with  drug  or  alcohol 
problems.  Their  serives  include  a  metha- 
done maintenance  program,  alcohol  treat- 
ment, group  therapy,  post-detox  counsel- 
ing, vocational  rehabilitation  and  job 
counseling.  4150  Clement  Street  at  42nd 
Avenue,  Building  9.  Drop-in  hours  12:30- 
4:00,  Monday-Friday.  750-2050. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership  Pro- 
gram. Assists  vets  trying  to  make  it  in 
the  business  world.  495-3764. 

Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors.  Helps  veterans  with  upgrad- 
ing discharges.  Assists  active  duty  per- 
sonnel with  courts-martial,  disciplinary 
problems,  discharges  and  concientious 
objector  applications.  Also  provides  draft 
counseling.  1251  Second  Ave.  9-4:30,  M  - 
F,  566-0500. 
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Steve  Berman  —  Activist  and  Humanist 


A  memorial  service  for  Steve  Berman  was 
held  last  month  at  Sinai  Memorial  Chapel. 
The  place  was  filled  with  many  people  who 
loved  Steve,  people  from  different  parts  of 
his  life,  all  sharing  the  same  great  loss. 

Steven,  36,  died  July  17  during  the  Gay 
Run  in  Golden  Gate  Park  to  raise  money  for 
AIDS  victims.  Cause  of  death  was  a  cerebral 
hemmorhage. 

Many  at  the  service  spoke  about  Steve's 
life,  telling  those  assembled  to  honor  his 
memory  how  much  he  had  given  to  them, 
personally,  politically  and  humanly.  He  was 
someone,  his  clients  said,  whom  they  could 
call  on  no  mattery  why,  a  man  you  could  turn 
to  if  you  needed  cheering  up,  comfort  or 
advice,  a  person  always  willing  to  give  of 
himself  and  his  time. 


When  it  came  to  helping  others,  Steve  was 
active  in  many  organizations,  from  gay 
rights  to  homeless  groups.  He  worked  at  the 
North  of  Market  Multipurpose  Senior  Cen- 
ter. A  case  manager  who  worked  with  many 
seniors,  he  was  very  committed  to  seeing 
that  the  rights  of  the  elders  were  actualized 
and  respected.  He  was  also  a  board  member 
of  Patients  Rights  Advocates  and  a  member 
of  Congregation  Ahavat  Shalom,  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Jewish  Activists  and  New  Jewish 
Agenda. 


Those  at  the  service  learned,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time,  that  Steve  had  suffered 
another  cerebral  hemmorhage  10  years  ago 
and  had  been  struggling  with  its  effects 
every  since.  When  he  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco three  years  ago,  he  chose  not  to  tell 
people   about   his   medical    history.  The 


richness  of  Steve's  life  force,  his  energy  and 
commitment  made  it  shocking  to  hear  of  his 
earlier  brush  with  death  and  its  medical 
consequences.  Despite  his  physical  condi- 
tion, Steve  was  able  to  live  more  fully  than 
most  of  us  ever  will. 

The  memorial  service  included  three  songs 
which  spoke  to  the  kind  of  person  Steve  was, 
the  political  activist,  the  caring  human 
being.  We  laughed  and  we  cried. 

Contributions  toward  continuing  Steve's 
work  can  be  sent  to:  the  Steven  P.  Berman 
Memorial  Social  Action  Fund  of  Congrega- 
tion Ahavat  Shalom,  P.O.  Box  421464,  San 
Francisco,  94142. 

Steven  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
gentle  man,  a  principled  advocate  who  loved 
his  work,  lived  for  his  politics  and  cared 
deeply,  passionately,  sincerely. 

He  gave  so  much  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
memory  is  still  giving.  We  are  richer  for 
having  known  him,  and  he  is  deeply  missed. 


/  tie,  fat*  far 


easier  to  talk  to  people;  it  feels  comfortable. 
It  can  become  the  way  to  deal  with  life's 
stresses  and  uncomfortable  feelings  such  as 
fear,  anger  and  loneliness.  Many  people 
come  to  associate  with  other  people  who 
drink  often,  and  for  some  the  drinking  can 
get  out  of  control.  When  there  are  problems 
due  to  alcohol  (such  as  social,  financial  or 
health  problems)  and  drinking  continues, 
then  another  problem  exists  —  an  alcohol 
problem. 


Ql've  heard  that  by  the  time  someone 
reaches  their  senior  years,  they  no 
longer  have  problems  with  alcohol,  but  I 
have  friends  my  age  (68)  who  do.  Can  you 
explain? 

Alt  is  a  myth  that  people  stop  having 
problems  with  alcohol  once  they  are 
seniors.  Most  of  us  know  this  because 
we've  seen  or  experienced  this  problem. 
There  are  two  groups  of  seniors  who  have 
problems  with  alcohol:  one  group  has  had 
problems  for  many  years  and  the  other 
group  has  done  social  drinking  for  most  of 
their  lives  and  just  begun  to  have  problems 
around  retirement  age. 


Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about 
an  alcohol  problem? 


What  do  people  drink? 


A People  drink  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
do  with  friends,  it  relaxes  them,  and 
sometimes  it  even  tastes  good.  No  one  starts 
off  drinking  with  the  goal  of  illness  and 
problems,  but  for  some  people  a  little 
drinking  leads  to  a  lot.  Alcohol  makes  it 


A There  are  a  variety  of  things  that  can  be 
done,  and  some  of  these  are  specifically 
for  seniors.  Ventures  in  New  Horizons  (775- 
0165)  and  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Alcohol  Program  (885-2274)  offer  counseling 
specifically  for  seniors.  Some  people  find  it 
important  to  move  into  a  residential  program 
to  stay  sober,  and  Golden  Gate  for  Seniors 
(626-7553)  is  there  to  fill  that  need.  Soon 
there  will  be  a  number  of  sober  hotels 
throughout  the  city. 

Many  folks  remain  in  their  homes,  but  need 
some  place  to  go  during  the  day  so  they  can 
be  with  other  people  and  enjoy  themselves, 
but  not  be  around  drinking  and  alcohol.  For 
these  folks  there  are  places  to  go  such  as  the 
Alamo  Club,  and  the  291  Eddy  Street  Club. 
They  both  offer  a  social,  sober  environment. 
People  can  play  cards,  listen  to  music,  talk 
or  read.  Sometimes  there  are  trips  or 
parties. 

Yes,  recovery  is  possible,  and  it  feels  good. 


Historic  District 

continued  from  page  1 

status  is  granted,  says  Randy  Shaw,  staff 
attorney  for  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 
"How  many  Tenderloin  residents  can  afford 
huge  rent  increases?" 

Aspen  Group  initially  made  inquiries  to  the 
state  about  getting  historic  status  for  the  two 
buildings  they  are  developing.  But  accord- 
ing to  Aaron  Gallup  of  the  state  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation,  "we  told  them  they 
would  not  qualify  on  their  own. ' '  Aspen  then 
hired  a  research  consultant  and  in  February 
filed  an  application  for  the  full  district. 

Aspen  Vice-President  Charles  Gill  antici- 
pates that  the  historic  designation  will  be 
granted  and  expects  that  the  work  being 
done  on  the  two  buildings,  which  has 
already  begun,  will  qualify  for  the  credits. 
He  told  the  Times  that  he  thinks  the  credits 
will  "make  available  additional  subsidies  to 
developers  who  seek  to  provide  low-cost 
housing." 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  voted  8  to  1  at 
their  June  meeting  to  oppose  the  district. 
Dissenting  was  Richard  Livingston  from  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  who  feels  that  the  district 
would  "attract  private  investment  to  re- 
habilitate buildings  and  make  available 
grants  for  historic  preservation  in  the 
neighborhood.  From  a  planning  perspective, 
it  may  help  the  neighborhood  to  have  more 
private  investment  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings. ' ' 

Coalition  director  Brad  Paul  told  the  Times 
that  the  board  feared  the  district  would 
"accelerate  gentrification  and  displace- 
ment," adding  that  the  district  would 
"make  sense  only  if  the  substantial  rehabili- 
tation requirement  was  removed  and  the 
rehabilitated  units  were  kept  under  rent 
control." 

Critics  of  the  district  proposal  assert  that 
historic  districts  in  other  American  neigh- 
borhoods have  displaced  low-income  resi- 
dents and  point  to  Georgetown  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  as  an  example.  Formerly  a  low- 
income  neighborhood,  Georgetown  attracted 
extensive  investment  to  rehabilitate  its 
historic  buildings  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
exlusive  neighborhoods  in  the  city. 


Mona  Faruja,  the  legislative  director  of 
Preservation  Action  in  Washington,  a  group 
that  has  lobbied  Congress  in  support  of  tax 
credits  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
buildings,  is  now  concerned  about  the 
potential  for  displacement  in  neighborhoods 
like  the  Tenderloin.  "The  Tenderloin  is  a 
blatant  example  of  the  potential  for  dis- 
placement resulting  from  substantial  re- 
habilitation," she  told  the  Times.  "Dis- 
placement is  a  major  concern  throughout 
America,  and  especially  in  San  Francisco 
where  acquisition  costs  are  so  high  that 
rehabilitation  costs  must  also  be  high  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credits. ' ' 


Studio  Apartments  Available 

381  Turk  St. 
$31 1  per  month 
newly  refurbished 
Call  441-4919 
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The  Tenderloin's  Button  Man 


by  Pat  Angle 

With  his  fantastic  button  dreamcoat  and  a 
smile  that  flashes  like  the  jewelry  he  wears, 
Sterling  Stiles  spends  his  days  brightening 
his  little  corner  of  the  world. 

The  corner  in  question  is  Turk  and  Taylor, 
and  from  his  newspaper  kiosk  there  the 
effervescent  Stiles  dispenses  Examiners, 
Chronicles,  advice,  friendship  and  good 
humor  to  the  Tenderloin  community. 

"When  I  came  to  San  Francisco  I  was  totally 
alone,  and  this  city  opened  its  arms  to  me 
and  gathered  me  in  like  a  mother  embracing 
a  wandering  child,"  he  says.  "I  like  to  do 
what  I  can  to  return  the  favor. 1 ' 

In  the  world  of  newspaper  vendors,  Stiles  is 
obviously  a  star,  a  man  who  would  stand  out 
in  any  crowd,  particularly  if  he  is  wearing  his 
maxi-coat  fashioned  from  2,400  buttons, 
most  of  them  gifts  from  the  neighborhood 
folks.  In  it  Stiles  becomes  a  living  billboard 
of  American  pop  culture.  There  are  political 
buttons,  buttons  advertising  products  from 
beer  to  tractors,  buttoms  commemorating 
everything  from  the  Angela  Davis  trial  to 
Shirley  Temple's  career,  joke  buttons  —  "If 
you  got  any  last  night,  smile! ' '  —  and  even  a 
button  or  two  from  the  upcoming  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

The  coat  includes  almost  every  type  of 
button  imaginable,  and  Stiles  delights  in  it. 
It  began  as  a  vest  with  a  few  buttons  on  it  in 
September  of  1979,  he  recalls,  and  "the 
young  people  around  here  began  asking  if 
they  could  put  buttons  on  it.  By  November 
the  vest  had  become  a  full-length  coat. ' ' 

The  one  problem  with  the  coat  is  the  stamina 
required  to  wear  it.  Because  it  weighs  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds,  getting  into  the  thing 
requires  the  assistance  of  two  strong  people. 
And  since  the  coat  isn't  something  one  can 
carry  over  his  arm,  Stiles  transports  it  on  an 
old  skateboard. 

The  coat's  biggest  moment  came  two  years 
ago  when  its  owner  was  interviewed  on  local 
television  as  part  of  a  story  on  unusual 
Halloween  costumes.  "This  coat  is  pure  San 
Francisco,  because  it  was  created  by  the 
people  here,"  Stiles  says. 

He  seems  to  be  working  on  a  second  coat  in 
the  form  of  a  vest  emblazoned  with  colorful 
patches,  from  the  emblem  of  the  Bass 
Anglers'  association  and  an  MJB  coffee  ad 
to  an  old  San  Francisco  police  shoulder 
patch.  He  says  he  doesn't  plan  to  go  much 
further  with  that  garment,  but  a  few  buttons 
and  pieces  of  costume  jewelry  have  begun  to 
creep  over  the  fabric.  The  jewelry  is 
something  new,  but  it's  coming  fast  these 
days;  the  latest  offering  from  a  customer  is  a 
silver  poodle  with  sapphire  eyes. 

Considering  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
character  in  a  city  which  has  always  prided 
itself  on  producing  authentic  eccentrics,  it's 
no  wonder  Stiles  has  even  been  the  central 
figure  in  a  master's  thesis  on  news  vendors 
prepared  by  a  photojournalism  student  at 
UC  Berkeley.  Stiles  is  a  bit  proud  of  that 
distinction.  4  'He  got  the  seond  highest  grade 
in  his  class  on  the  paper,"  he  notes  with  a 
grin. 

He  seems  to  know  just  about  everyone  who 
happens  by  his  newspaper  stand,  from 
shopping  bag  ladies  to  little  kids.  "Hey,  I 
got  a  button  for  you,  man;  I'll  bring  it 
tomorrow,"  a  young  black  man  hurrying 


News  vendor  Sterling  Stiles  mugs  for  photographei 
in  his  coat  of  many  buttons. 


along  calls  out.  "Great,  I'll  be  looking 
forward  to  it,  "  Stiles  replies.  A  middle-aged 
woman  stops  by  for  a  chat  and  is  eager  to 
sing  the  vendor's  praises.  "This  has  to  be 
the  nicest  guy  in  town,"  she  says,  patting 
his  shoulder  affectionately. 

Patrons  stopping  by  his  stand  can  get  more 
than  a  newspaper  for  their  25  cents.  They 
can  enjoy  pictures  of  Miss  Piggy  and  have  a 
laugh  at  the  humorous  signs  which  decorate 
the  place,  signs  proclaiming  such  senti- 
ments as  "Of  all  the  low-down,  no-good, 
cheap  propositions... I  like  yours  the  best!" 
They  can  obtain  information  on  AIDS  and 
share  a  joke,  or  a  bit  of  gossip  with  Stiles 
himself.  "I  love  talking  to  people,"  Stiles 
says.  "It's  my  way  of  reaching  out,  and  if  we 
don't  reach  out  to  one  another,  we  don't 
really  know  we're  alive. ' ' 

He's  a  big  brother,  father  figure  or  adopted 
uncle  to  scores  of  locals  and  an  unofficial 
counselor  to  dozens  of  young  people.  "I'm  a 
bachelor  with  the  biggest  family  in  the 
world,"  he  says  with  a  grin,  adding,  "I  even 
have  kids  older  than  I  am ! " 

Stiles  is  obviously  a  man  who  loves  his  life 
and  his  work,  even  on  cold,  rainy  days  when 
he  shuts  the  bottom  half  of  the  kiosk's  dutch 
doors,  pulls  down  a  plastic  curtain  and  reads 
science  fiction  novels  between  customers, 
warmed  by  the  heat  from  an  old  kerosene 
lantern  and  1  'cozy  as  all  get  out. ' ' 

Yet  life  wasn't  always  so  rosy,  and  he 
politely  declines  to  talk  much  about  what 
happened  to  him  before  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  1975  from  a  place  he'd  rather 
not  mention.  "Let's  just  say  I  stumbled  and 
fell  very,  very  far,"  he  says,  "and  with  the 
help  of  Him  who  guides  and  takes  care  of  us 
all,  I've  been  able  to  pick  myself  up.  I 
couldn't  be  more  blessed." 


News  vending  isn't  exactly  the  most  lucra- 
tive profession.  Business  has  slipped  con- 
siderably, according  to  Stiles,  since  the 
advent  of  USA  Today,  the  Gannet  Cor- 
poration's vapidly  slick  national  daily;  sales 
have  dropped  from  an  average  of  80  papers  a 
day  to  about  40.  However,  under  the  terms 
of  his  union's  contract  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Newspaper  Agency,  vendors  are 
guaranteed  at  least  $20  a  day,  no  matter  how 
many  newspapers  they  sell.  "It's  enough  for 
me  to  live  because  I  don't  drink  or  smoke  or 
waste  my  money,"  Stiles  said  cheerfully.  "I 
get  by." 

In  his  spare  time,  Stiles  is  a  painter  and 
sculptor  whose  abstract  paintings  can  be 
hung  any  way  since  '  'no  matter  how  you  turn 
it,  there's  a  picture  there."  One  of  the 
creations  he's  proudest  of  is  a  statue  of 
Buddha  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  black 
walnut  over  eight  months.  Stiles  has  photos 
of  some  of  his  works  to  show  art  enthusiasts 
and  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  "poor 
man's  Picasso.'' 

While  he  loves  the  city,  the  55-year  old 
vendor  admits  he'd  like  to  move  back  to 
Arkansas  some  day  to  be  near  his  family. 
"As  you  get  older,  your  family  gets  dearer," 
he  explained.  He  never  expected  to  take  root 
at  the  Turk  and  Taylor  newstand  since  in  the 
beginning  he  was  only  assigned  there 
temporarily  for  a  two-week  stint.  But  his 
popularity  with  the  local  people  grew  so  fast 
that  before  the  time  was  up  neighbors 
presented  the  newspaper  agency  with  a 
petition,  signed  by  approximately  sixty  fans 
of  Stiles',  asking  that  he  be  given  the  stand 
permanently.  It  worked  and  he  stayed. 

Stiles'  philosophy  of  life  is  "to  live,  love  and 
always  look  for  happiness."  He  says  he 
seldom  gets  depressed,  "because  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  happy. ' ' 

"  If  I  get  grumpy,  I  just  look  around  at  all  the 
people  who  really  have  it  rough,"  he  said. 
"I'm  so  well  off;  I'm  the  healthiest  55-year- 
old  in  these  parts  —  and  the  youngest.  Some 
days  I'm  as  frisky  as  a  20-year-old  kid!"  he 
says,  doing  a  little  dance  step  to  prove  it. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non-smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $1 00  per  Week 


Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 
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Aloe  —  Nature's  Healer 

by  Pam  Peirce 

If  you  burned  your  ringer,  would  you  turn  to 
your  houseplants  for  help?  Many  people  do, 
because  they  know  that  the  gel  in  an  aloe 
vera  plant  will  take  out  the  sting  and  actually 
promote  healing.  This  useful  plant  is  also 
very  easy  to  grow. 


Aloe  vera  is  a  relative  of  lilies.  It  has  long 
thick  leaves  growing  on  two  sides  of,  or 
slowly  spiralling  around,  a  short  stem.  It 
looks  thorny,  but  the  spines  are  not  really 
sharp.  Inside  each  leaf  is  the  gel  that  soothes 
burns,  sunburns,  diaper  rash,  cuts,  scrapes, 
pimples  and  insect  stings. 

You  can  find  aloe  at  most  plant  stores, 
usually  in  a  4"  pot.  Buy  one  with  many  small 
plants  around  the  "mother"  plant.  These 
babies  can  be  left  to  mature,  or  removed  and 
rooted  to  start  new  plants.  It's  OK  to  leave 
your  aloe  in  the  4"  pot  for  a  while;  it  doesn't 
mind  being  a  little  potbound,  and  may 
respond  by  make  more  small  plants.  When 
its  pretty  crowded,  move  the  plants  en 
masse  to  a  new  6"  pot,  adding  a  quick- 
draining  potting  mix  to  fill. 

Put  the  plant  where  it  will  get  a  fair  amount 
of  sun.  If  it  gets  too  much  sun,  it  will  turn 
pink  or  bronze.  If  that  happens,  move  it  back 
from  the  window  until  it  stays  bright  green. 


Water  only  when  the  soil  has  dried  out.  Once 
a  week  for  an  aloe  in  a  6"  pot  is  a  fair  guide, 
but  conditions  vary.  If  you  are  watering  it  too 
much,  the  lower  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and 

die. 

Aloe  doesn't  need  any  fertilizer  from  Sep- 
tember to  March.  In  the  summer,  it  should 
get  an  occasional  low  nitrogen  fertilization 
—  try  cooled  water  from  steaming  or  boiling 
vegatables  (with  no  salt!). 

Now  we  get  to  the  business  part:  how  to 
harvest  and  use  the  plant.  Break  a  small 
piece  from  the  end  of  an  outer  leaf.  Slice  one 
side  open  with  your  thumbnail  or  a  small 
knife.  The  cells  inside  the  leaf  contain  the 
soothing  gel.  You  can  rub  it  directly  from  the 


—DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— i 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'. 

ASK  A  KXTT  REDUCED  FEES 
SDH  OR -DOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANT 
CM  SPONSORED 


NOTICE    UNION  MEMBERS 

COVERIO  UNDER  YOUR  UNION 
DOTAL  PLAN :  SIKPLY  BRING 
IN  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 
BY  YOUR  EMPLOYER 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 
Mission  at  7th  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 
Obtain  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orvitz  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


leaf  onto  a  burn  or  injury.  To  get  more  gel 
from  the  same  piece,  score  the  gel-contain- 
ing cells  with  thumbnail  or  knife. 

You  will  feel  the  soothing  effect  immediate- 
ly. And  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  aloe 
vera  gel  is  that  it  dries  to  a  non-sticky  film.  It 
has  no  odor,  but  if  you  get  some  in  your 
mouth  you  will  notice  a  bitter  taste.  Don't 
worry,  it  won't  hurt  you.  Some  people  drink 
the  stuff,  although  there  is  controversy 
about  the  wisdom  of  eating  very  much  of  it. 

You  can  take  a  little  piece  of  leaf  with  you 
when  you  go  out  and  apply  more  through  the 
day,  and  can  store  a  partly  used  piece  in  a 
plastic  bag  in  the  refrigerator  for  days. 

You  probably  want  your  plant  to  look 
reasonably  attractive  even  while  it  is  provid- 
ing medicine.  Take  portions  of  the  outermost 
leaves,  allowing  the  plant  to  grow  new  ones 
in  the  center.  What  you  take  might  range 
from  less  than  one  half  inch  for  a  small  cut  to 
a  good-sized  leaf  for  an  extensive  sunburn. 
In  a  particularly  unfortunate  period,  you 
might  do  in  a  plant  and  need  to  buy  another 
one,  but  I  find  I  can  usually  grow  the  mother 
plant  for  beauty  and  take  outer  leaves  from 
the  mid-sized  plantlets  for  medicinal  needs. 

Aloe  vera  is  a  remedy  used  as  far  back  as 
biblical  times.  A  recent  scientific  study 
showed  that  injuries  really  do  heal  faster 
with  aloe  gel,  but  only  if  it  was  freshly 
obtained  from  a  live  plant.  This  means  that 
expensive  preparations  of  aloe  lotion,  lip 
balm,  etc.,  are  less  effective  than  the  leaves 
straight  from  this  attractive  plant  you  can 
grow  yourself! 


$199  Dinner  } 

Soup 

Choice  of: 

Grilled  Liver  and  Onions 
Baked  Meat  Loaf 

potato,  salad,  roll  and  butter 

t    Present  this  ad  and  t 
we  buy  the  coffee 


at 

499  Ellis 

corner  of  Leavenworth 
Open  6:00  am  till  7:00  pm  daily 


Y  Senior  Events 

Seniors,  enjoy  the  summer  sun  in  the 
beautiful  Santa  Cruz  redwoods  at  YMCA 
summer  camp  in  La  Honda.  Senior  camp, 
an  annual  Y  tradition,  will  run  from 
August  29  through  September  1.  Activi- 
ties will  be:  swimming,  crafts,  casino 
night,  nature  walks  and  campfires.  Some 
scholarships  are  available.  Contact  the 
Central  YMCA  Senior  Program  for  more 
details  at  885-0460. 

The  Y  is  also  sponsoring  two  day  trips  in 
August.  On  Tuesday,  August  9,  a  trip  will 
take  place  to  the  YMCA  camp  at  La 
Honda  and  to  Farrell's  ice  cream  parlor. 
On  Thursday,  August  18,  a  trip  to  the 
Sonoma  County  coast  is  planned,  includ- 
ing a  visit  to  a  local  raspberry  farm. 

In  addition  to  trips,  the  Y  Senior  program 
offers  a  variety  of  other  activities.  Swim- 
ming, fitness  classes,  a  drop-in  center, 
photography  classes  and  roof-top  garden 
are  a  few  of  the  programs  available.  For 
more  information,  call  885-0460  or  stop  by 
the  Central  YMCA  Senior  Lounge  at  220 
Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

TIMES  TRIVIA 


Some  hot  developments  lately  for  the  Ten- 
derloin Times.  The  paper  and  the  neighbor- 
hood now  have  the  benefit  of  new  associate 
editor  Pat  Angle's  long  experience  in  jour- 
nalism. Pat  has  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor,  most  recently  at  the 
Marin  Independent  Journal.  Now  she  joins 
the  Times. 

In  October,  Times  editor  Rob  Waters  will  get 
a  MAMA — a  Media  Alliance  Meritorious 
Achievement  Award  for  community 
journalism.  Media  Alliance  is  a  local  organ- 
ization of  media  workers  which  makes  an- 
nual awards  in  several  categories. 

Finally,  the  Tenderloin  Times  softball  team 
will  play  Supervisor  Louise  Renne's  softball 
team  in  a  benefit  for  the  Tenderloin  Child 
Care  program  and  the  Times.  Date:  Sunday, 
Sept.  1 1  at  noon.  More  in  next  month's  issue. 


Between  6th  &  7th  Sts. 


The  illustrious  staff  of  the  Tenderloin  Times:  from 
left,  photographer  Andrall  Taylor,  poetry  editor  Kit 
Robinson,  reporter  Sara  Colm.  associate  editor  Pat 
Angle,  editor  Rob  Waters.  Photo.  Andrall  Taylor 

Worth  Twice  the  Price 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  another  year's 
subscription  to  the  Tenderloin  Times.  Keep  up 
the  good  work;  you  are  doing  a  terrific  job,  and  I 
enjoy  reading  the  Tenderloin  Times  very  much. 
In  my  opinion,  the  paper  is  worth  more  than  $5 
for  12  issues,  so  I  am  sending  you  twice  that 
amount. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Hyman  Rogai 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


FRENCH 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  YOU,  TENDERLOIN  RESIDENTS. 

TP..  A  VIETNAMESE  RESTAURANT  IN  THE 
TRADITION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  RESTAURANTS  OF 
VIETNAM.  IS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  LUNCH  AND  DINNER. 

COME  TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  CUISINE  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

1.  CURRY  CHICKEN 

2.  FIVE  SPICE  ROAST  CHICKEN 

3.  SATE  BEEF  WITH  SAUTE  SAUCE 

4.  IMPERIAL  ROLL,  SHISH  KABOB  PORK 
WITH  STEAMED  RICE 

5.  SAIGON  STYLE  DELICIOUS  STEW  BEEF 

6.  DOMINO  BEEF  FLAMBE 

7.  SWEET  AND  SOUR  PORK 

8.  DELICIOUS  SHRIMP  IN  COMBINATION  OF 
VIETNAMESE  VEGETABLES 

9.  SHRIMP,  PORK  AND  FISH  BALL  RICE 
STICK  SOUP 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK  1 0:00  A.M.  -  9:00  P.M. 
403  EDDY  STREET,  SAN  FRAMCISCO,  CA  94109 

TELEPHONE:  673-2262 


EMERGENCIES 


Police   

Fire  -  

Ambulance-    

Suicide  Prevention-  

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6)  

Women  Against  Rape  

Night  Minister  (10  PM  -  4  AM)  

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,  8-5)  

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center — 

LEGAL 


 91 1 

— 911 
 911 


—221-1423 
—673-5700 
-647-RAPE 
—986-1464 
—771-4232 
—387-8700 


S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance   

Welfare  Rights  Unit   

Attorney  Referral  

District  Attorney  

Public  Defender   

Victim /Witness  Assistance  -   

Family  Violence  Assistance  

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project-  

People's  Law  School  

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  - 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee)   

MEDICAL 

S.F.  General  Hospital  

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  8:30-noon)  

Central  Emergency  (Ambulance)  

Haight-Ashbury  f-ree  Medical  Clinic  

Women's  Needs  Center   

Health  Center  #4  --  -    

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center  

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic  

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry  

Venereal  Disease  Information   

SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  8-5)  - 

Seniors  Friendship  Line  (24  hours)  

Gray  Panthers  

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F,  9-5)  

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services-— 

Downtown  Senior  Center   

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program  

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly —  ■ 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center  (senior  lunch)  

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4)  

Senior  Dent  (low  cost  dental  service)   

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Childcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources  

National  Runaway  Switchboard  

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center- 
Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years)   

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways  

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project  

Vietnamese  Youth  Center-  -  

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8)  

St.  Anthony's  Youth  Drop-In  Center  

Legal  Services  for  Children   

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5)  


-433-2535 
-433-2535 
-391-6102 
-553-1752 
-553-1671 
-552-6550 
861-0164 
-552-2202 
-285-5069 
-861-4444 
-647-5297 

-821-8200 
864-0241 

431-2800 
-431-1714 

-221-7371 
-558-3158 
-885-2274 
-673-5700 
-567-1711 
864-8100 


—  557-5518 

—  752-3778 
- — 552-8800 

—  626-7000 

 885-2274 

 771-7950 

- —  673-8600 
- —  861-4444 

 928-7078 

 441-8762 

  986-5845 


 282-7858 

 821-8386 

-  800-621-4000 

 885-0460 

  776-3411 

 621-2929 

  781-6738 

 771-2600 

 776-2102 

 552-3838 

  863-3762 

 -821-8376 


SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines  (all  hours)    752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info /Referral  (all  hours)   387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  -  -  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)   431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)  -  441 -KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism   563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints  665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral--  — 772-HELP 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic   —  —  — 776-8151 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board  -  621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5  &  M-W  7-9  PM)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority  -  -  673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  (housing  co-ops)  776-2151 

D.  A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit--  -  -  553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance   558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)   781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)  558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling    922-5050 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled)  441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security   956-3000 

Food  Stamps  557-5718 

General  Assistance  864-0948 

Medi-Cal  864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children   557-5723 

E.  D.D.  -  Casual  Labor   -  — -  557-1238 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers    557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers   557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance   557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services  -  864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)  -  567-0540* 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling;   474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program  -   557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F)  --776-21 02 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health  -  863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services)  552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project  751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th.  11-1)  771-2786 

Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market  621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House   776-2103 


Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)- 
Saint  Anthony's  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)^- 
Meals  on  Wheels   


776-2103 
— 552-3838 
— 474-4646 
— 781-6738 
-—431-7400 
— 864-4722 
—  474-2400 


Travelers  Aid  Society—   - 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)  

W.O. M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)  

Women's  Resource  Center  (24  hour)  

Jacob's  Well-alcohol  Rehab.  282-3072 

St.  Anthony's  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate.'M'&W,  9-1 1 )-  431-7351 

Center  for  Education  /Iris  Project   397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)  863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization   397-7121 

City  Prison  - 553-1 4£1! 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  558-3184 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway   673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  -  474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  -  -  386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council  771-7100 

*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


